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Just a Word 


During the school year we sacrifice the 
last page of our limited space to our Les- 
son Plans, based on the contents of the 
eurrent number of The Independent. Of 
course our primary reason for so doing is 
to increase the value of the magazine to 
the thousands of classes in school and col- 
lege which use it as a textbook. A good 
teacher may prefer to formulate his own 
questions but may none the less profit by 

_ such hints as we are able to supply. It has 
never been our intention to make of the 
Lesson Plans a stereotyped examination 
sheet but rather to make them a fertile 
field of suggestion in which teachers of 
every grade from the elementary school to 
the graduate department of the university 
should find something which could be 
adapted to their needs. 

The college instructor and the school- 
ma’am are not the only readers, however, 
who should study the Lesson Plans. There 
are many who read The Independent for 
instruction, to keep abreast of what is 
doing in the world and what is being 
thought about it all. They will find that 
the lessons are designed to bring together 
different departments of the magazine so 
that contributed articles, current events 
items and editorial comment relating to a 
common theme may be considered together. 
They will find that many questions, tho 
always based on the material in The Inde- 
pendent, are a guide to outside reading 
and wider study. Anyone who reads The 
Independent carefully according to the 
method of the Lesson Plans is virtually 
giving himself a home Chautauqua or uni- 
versity extension course which is not in- 
ferior to the formal college courses in many 
a famous institution of learning. 

Others, again, will read The Independent 
for interest and pleasure rather than for 
information or for training in literary ex- 
pression. These readers, too, will be re- 
paid for occasional attention to the Les- 
son Plans. They will find in the questions 
asked on that page a compact summary of 
what The Independent is giving in return 
for their subscription and a vivid proof of 
the variety of human interests with which 
The Independent is in constant touch. They 
will also find that the questions are not so 
much a cross-examination on the articles 
and editorials as a stimulus for independent 
thought about them. Our pages introduce 
the discussion on the subjects which seem 
to us of greatest interest and importance. 
Sut then on our last page we make our 
bow and throw the discussion open to you. 


Opening Nights 
The First Year. Frank Craven is both 
author and star of this “comic-tragedy of 
married life’—one of the funniest and 
humanest plays that ever kept an audi- 


ence chuckling thru three acts. (Little 
Theater.) 


One, by Edward Knoblock, gives Frances 
Starr the interesting and difficult dual rdle 
of two sisters whose spiritual affinity is so 
great that they know each other’s thoughts. 
There are some tense situations, well 
played, and a_ startling denowement. 
(Belasco Theater.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Ex-Kine CONSTANTINE —Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. 


CALVIN CooLmpGE—Men do not make 
laws, they do but discover them, 


Enrico Caruso—I don’t believe I ever 
heard Babe Ruth sing. What is her voice? 

Mary PicKrorD FAIRBANKS—You know 
there are both masculine and feminine per- 
fumes. 

Mrs. VINCENT AsToR—I do not go to 
dressmakers that require more than one 
fitting. 

Mrs. WaRREN G. Harpinc—Why even 
I do not agree with everything Warren 
believes. 

W. L. GeorceE—Obviously you can’t talk 
four hours after dinner without a mild 
stimulus. 

Rev. CortTtaANp Meyers--The Peace 
Treaty and League of Nations document 
were atheistic. 

WInsTon CHURCHILL—It is no longer 
the strength but the weakness of Germany 
which we fear. 

“UNcLE Jor” CANNON—Four years 
more of Democratic Administration and-we 
would be in hell. 

SENATOR Harpinc—The Senate has 
never failed the country in an hour of 
great importance. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS—No matter what my 
enemies may say about me they have 
never written me down as a d fool. 

MARGUERITE M. MARSHALL—A woman's 
heart is a bureau drawer filled with per- 
fumed sachets of sentimental memories. 

J. H. OtmStTEAD—If Uncle Sam is going 
to use my letters for a bulletin board he 
ought at least to pay the postage on them. 

Rev. JEssE Hotmes—The function of 
the church has shrunk to that of the social 
club of middle class people of comfortable 
incomes. 

Ep. Howre—It wou!'d be much better i’ 
the Sons of Gideon would use their hotel 
Bible fund to construct and maintain a 
piece of good road. 

SENATOR PENROSE—It would be cheap 
for the country if $100,000,000 were ex- 
pended to get rid of Wilson and the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

ANATOLE FRANCE—At this moment the 
working class holds in its hands the well- 
being of France, the well-being of Europe, 
the well-being of the world. 

HERBERT Hoover—The certainty is that 
the next war will be a war not against 
soldiers so much as against civilian popu- 
lations, more terrible than anything we 
have witnessed. 

CorrA Harris—Brokerage houses un- 
doubtedly read death notices, bevause your 
husband’s funeral) will scarcely be over be- 
fore you will begin to receive lists of 
bonds and stocks from these companies. 

Dr. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD—We expect to 
make this fight so hot that the iron heel 
of the Steel Trust, now on the necks of 
the people, will be melted and made into 
steel pens with which the people of Minne- 
sota can write a new declaration of inde- 
pendence. 
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Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law. 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. : 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 
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Why We We Want the League of Nations 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
By the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


Food Controller of Great Britain 


WO years before the end of the war the Ger- 
man Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg, prophe- 
sied and said: 

When on and after the conclusion of the war the 
world for the first time becomes fully conscious of the ter- 
rible devastation of property and loss of blood, an outcry 
will go up from the whole human race for peaceful settle- 
ments and agreements, which shall, so far as it lies in hu- 
man power, prevent the recurrence of so monstrous a 
catastrophe. This outcry will be so urgent and so authori- 
tative that it must lead to a result. 

In making that prediction he was voicing the views 
of the whole civilized world, or at any rate of that vast 
proportion of civilized humanity who know nothing of 
international law, nothing of the history of past schemes 
for the promotion of Holy Alliances or Leagues of 
Peace, but who felt instinctively that for the evils and 
horrors of the war in which Europe was then engaged 
some remedy must be found. Plain men and women felt 
in their hearts that war was hell. The inarticulate mass 
of humanity was dumbly resolved that somehow or 
other means must be found to save their children from 
the evils of those days, and the proposal which Presi- 
dent Wilson then made for some attempt to guarantee 
peace after the war found a ready echo in the hearts 
of mankind. 

If at any time during the last two years of the war 
a general election had been held in any European 
cuuntry in which men and women had been asked to 
vote upon the issue of a League of Nations, expressed, 
as all issues must necessarily be expressed in an appeal 
to a democratic electorate, in plain and simple terms, 
whether they desired that henceforth the statesmen of 
the world should, in President Wilson’s words, plan for 
peace, as in the past they have planned for war—if 
the peoples had been asked to pass judgment upon a 
proposal that all the nations of the world should league 
together in an organization having for its sole purpose 
the prevention of future wars, the friendly and dis- 
passionate discussion of the causes of friction arising 
between peoples the world over, and the substitution of 
methods of peaceful settlement for the arbitrament of 
war, Europe would have pronounced with one voice for 
the policy of the League. 

“When the devil was sick the devil a monk would be.” 
The German Chancellor’s prophecy of November, 1916, 
was most completely falsified by events. The mood of 
spiritual exaltation which grew out of the sufferings 
and sacrifices of the war did not long survive in an at- 
mosphere of peace. The British people today are not so 


much concerned about the prevention of future and, it 
is to be hoped, far distant wars of the kind thru which 
we have just passed, as they are anxious to forget war 
altogether, to stamp out the still smoldering embers of 
the late war in Eastern Europe, and get back to peace- 
time conditions. That paramount desire of British 
statesmanship is clearly demonstrated by the complete- 
ness and rapidity with which seven million men and. 
millions of war workers have been demobilized and the 
British army once more reduced to a scale comparable 
with that of Belgium. 

This is a very natural attitude on the part of a people 
who are sick of the very name of war, but it does not 
alter the fact that war has been a scourge of humanity 
thruout all recorded history, and that unless some 
change is instituted in the relations of mankind for 
making war more difficult the future history of man- 
kind will probably be just as full of bloody and disas- 
trous wars as the past. And we must not forget the 
great development in the science of destruction which 
took place during the last years of the war. No one 
knows what terrible developments would have taken 
place in the science of human slaughter if the war had 
lasted only another six months. Only a very few know 
what terrible discoveries were already on the point of 
completion by the scientists at the time of the armis- 
tice. Perhaps if the war had lasted a little longer the 
prophecy of Bethmann Hollweg would have been ful- 
filled to the letter and means would already have been 
found to give effect in some simple manner understand- © 
able by all people “for peaceful settlements and agree- 
ments which should, so far as it lies in human power, 
prevent the recurrence of so monstrous a catastrophe.” 
What happened was something very different. The 
problem of providing machinery for preventing future 
wars was passed over to the diplomats and the lawyers 
at Versailles, who did their utmost, and not without 
some measure of success, to frame a scheme for regu- 
lar concert and conference between the powers for the 
future settlement of disputes likely to lead to war. In 
the meantime the peoples of Europe were turning their 
attention to other and more urgent matters, to an en- 
deavor to find some means of bearing the intolerable 
economic burdens which lay upon them. 

I see that the Socialist party in the United States 
takes a somewhat unfavorable view of the labors of 
the Versailles diplomatists in establishing a frame- 
work for a League of Nations. In their platform for the 
presidential elections they demand that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should initiate a movement 
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“to dissolve the mischievous organization called a 
League of Nations and create an International Parlia- 
ment composed of democratically elected representa- 
tives of all nations of the world.” I do not know in what 
respect the existing League of Nations is supposed to 
be mischievous, It is, of course, imperfect and must 
remain imperfect until it is completed, whether in the 
near or in the distant future by the adhesion of all 
civilized states, but if it is difficult to complete the com- 
paratively modest framework commenced at Versailles 
it would, as everyone knows, be an infinitely more dif- 
ficult task to create an International Parliament such 
as is suggested. 

There is a French saying that “the better is the 
enemy of the good.” It is extremely apt as applied to 
the League of Nations ideal. In its simple form as un- 
derstood by the common people of all countries—an 
agreement between all governments to create a per- 
manent machinery for conference and discussion, with 
a view to joint action for the prevention of future wars 
—it is certainly capable of being brought into exist- 
ence without any threat to the sovereignty, integrity or 
independence of any of the associated powers, The 
proposal for an International Parliament raises dif- 
ficulties of every kind. 

I observe that in the platform of the Republican 
party the belief is expressed that an agreement among 
nations to preserve the peace of the world can be effect- 
ed without the compromize of national independence. I 
believe so too. The words “A 
League of Nations” in my judg- 
ment mean nothing more. than 
that. A League of Nations must be 
a treaty or agreement in which 
every sovereign state limits its in- 
dependence by undertaking to per- 
form any treaty to which it be- 
comes a party, exactly as a free 
man limits his independence when 
he makes a contract. No one has 
yet suggested that the Roman 
slave was more independent than 
the Roman free man because the 
free man could bind himself by 
contracts while the slave could not 
be so bound. 

The essential idea of the League 
of Nations is perhaps most easily 
understood if we recall the circum- 
stances of July, 1914, and consider 
what sort of an agreement or 
treaty between the great civilized 
powers of the world would in all 
human probability have been suf- 
ficient to prevent the world trag- 
edy of the last few years. A dispute arose between 
Austria and Serbia which for reasons which are now 
ancient history was obviously likely to involve a great 
part of Europe in war. We know now, and indeed 
everyone realized at the time, that such a war if it 
came must involve injury to the interests of peoples 
far distant from Europe, and indeed to the economic 
interests of the whole world. For one frenzied fort- 
night the cables and telegraph wires of Europe were 
filled with the hasty attempts of the diplomatists to se- 
cure at least a breathing space for consideration and 
discussion—to see if some means could not be found to 
avert the impending catastrophe. Looking back with 
all the knowledge which we now possess it seems at 
least probable that if delay had been secured, if the 
German people could have had time to realize how vast 
were the dangers into which they were being led, that 
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the war of 1914-might have been prevented. The prime 
purpose of the League of Nations is to provide just 
that machinery, just that measure of agreement, to 
make it improbable if not impossible that the peoples 
of the world will ever again find themselves rushed into 
a war of such magnitude without opportunity for 
counsel and reflection. 

Looked at from this point of view the League of. 
Nations may be regarded as merely an improvement 
in diplomatic machinery. It ought clearly to be possible 
for all governments to come to some agreement of this 
kind. But the League of Nations stands for something 
more than that. It symbolizes to the world what we 
hope may be the dawn of a new era in the relations of 
peoples. The deep and underlying cause of war in the 
history of mankind is the fact that we have not yet 
traveled sufficiently far up the slope of civilization to 
reach the stage at which peoples are prepared to apply 
to these periodic battues of humanity the same canons 
which they apply to individual homicides, In municipal 
law the deliberate taking of human life except as a 
matter of pure self defense is universally recognized 
by all civilized peoples as contrary to the most ele- 
mentary principles of morality. The wholesale homicide 
of war is judged by wholly different standards. The 
canons of international law regard the right to make 
war in the last resort, not merely in self defense but 
for the protection of any material interest or for the 
expansion of territory, as a matter with which moral- 
ity is not concerned, as an attri- 
bute of every sovereign state, as 
the criterion indeed by which the 
international lawyer must deter- 
mine whether a body politic is a 
sovereign state or not. When the 
Hohenzollerns invaded Belgium 
they committed, it is true, a crime 
against the conscience of human- 
ity, but few international lawyers 
would, I think, venture to main- 
tain that they were not exercizing 
a function of a sovereign state 
which, from the point of view of 
international law, they were en- 
titled in the sole discretion of 
the German rulers to exercize if 
in their view the material inter- 
ests of the German empire ren- 
dered war necessary or desirable. 

The League of Nations should 
be an agreement on the part of 
sovereign states to create a ma- 
chinery which may be of the sim- 
plest possible character for mu- 
tual counsel and, when necessary, 
for mutual action for the prevention.of future wars. 
Such a League might be formed, and ought to be 
formed, if only upon the ground of convenience and 
expediency. The material interests of every people de- 
mand it. The economic life of the world is too closely 


-inter-dependent to make it possible for any people to 


view without concern an eruption of war in any part 
of the world. If for no other reason than this, we ought, 
as Viscount Grey has said, to rush to stamp out the 
first outbreak of war in any country, however distant, 
as men would rush to put out a forest fire. 

But the agreement should be something more than 
this; it could stand as a simple symbol of the advance 
of humanity to a new stage in morality in which war- 
like operations not conducted in pure self-defense shall 
be definitely reprobated by the common conscience of 
humanity, as crimes com- [Continued on page 209 
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1 had stood to watch the long, straight ranks swing oui for the great adventure 


Remembering 
By William E. Brooks 


OW that the summer had come, I was free 

to do what I had long wanted to do, visit 

again the old camp where I had lived in those 

days of war, those Homeric days, now seem- 
ingly so far away. I thought that there, at least, things 
would be different from what they were everywhere 
else in America, that those fields and skies which had 
witnessed the eager living of the land’s young man- 
hood as it shaped itself for the struggle, would some- 
how have about them the spirit of those vital days, its 
ideals, its enthusiasms, and that I could go back again 
to my job believing that there was one place in the land 
where the gods of the market-place were not supreme. 
But as I passed thru the big gates, where so often at 
midnight I had stood to watch the brown lines swing 
out for the great adventure, it seemed as tho my dreams 
were not to be realized, that my hopes were to issue 
forth in fresh disappointments. 

Ours was a little camp. Before the great days came 
it had been a fair grounds devoted for a week of the 
year to horse races and prize pigs, and the rest of the 
year to silence. Then in the summer of ’17 the build- 
ings had been cleared of booths and the cattle sheds 
painted and fumigated, and- boys from all over the land 
had filled them, lured by the certain assurance of the 
wise ones in Washington that in six weeks they would 
be driving ambulances in France. They did not get 
there in six weeks, but they did get there finally and 
mighty tales of great adventure are told of them and 
hundreds of decorations prove the worth of the tales. 
Thru that long, hot summer they had drilled here until 
every blade of grass was worn away by their feet, and 
the thousands of other feet that followed them in ’18. 
But as I passed in thru the gates I saw that every 
brown worn space was green again, that every sign of 
their tenantry had vanished. Over on the track a horse 
was speeding behind a sulky, and the sheds were once 
more ready for the prize pigs. The camp was the fair 
grounds again and its men and the things they stood 
for were forgotten, as everywhere else in America, 
where pork and its products were for the while mightier 
than ideals. 

Thru the long afternoon I prowled around the place, 
remembering. Here under these trees stood the tents 
of the medical staff where they shot us full of vaccines 
and viruses and made us sore physically and mentally 
—particularly mentally. There were the horse-stalls 
and the tale came back that they told about the rookie 
that wandered in late one night still in “cits,” with his 
new issue of blankets and folding cot under his arm. 
“Where am I?” he asked of a group about a candle. 
And when they paused in their game long enough to 
answer, they got the startling reply, “Then I’m in the 


wrong place, I was ordered to the pig-pens.” Here was 
the big mess hall under the grandstand, where we first 
formed that acquaintance which ripened into intimate 
fellowship, with “tinned Willy” and beans. And over 
yonder the big recreation hall, crowded o’ nights, when 
the boxing bouts were held, I don’t think I shall ever 
forget that last big night before the Italian contingent 
sailed and two thousand howled themselves hoarse about 
the padded ring in the center. The ground within the 
track had been the parade, and as I leaned over the 
fence I could see again the clouds of dust and the lines 
swinging by as the old C. O. reviewed them for the last 
time. He was a bully old C. O., with a lot of plain 
American common sense, and he knew the value of 
using it as he turned these American boys into fighting 
men. 

It was just about the time when they used to sound 
retreat when I got back to the big flagstaff beside 
headquarters. To me retreat had always been the most 
solemn hour in the camp day, that hour when the slow 
bugle blew, and the colors began to fall. There was a 
song the band used to play as the bunting fluttered 
down (how was it I had not heard that song for 
months?), while everywhere over the camp men stopped 
as they were, faced toward headquarters and stood at 
attention. The K. P.’s peeling potatoes at the doors of 
the mess hall, the prisoners digging ditches or working 
on the coal pile, the guards walking their posts, the 
officers with their ladies over under the trees, every 
man of the camp, buck private, shave-tail and the big 
chaps with the eagles on their shoulders, stood stiff 
and steady during those proud imperious moments. 
Even the Q. M.’s forgot their lordly grandeur, and 
ceased scorning the humble crew on whom they had 
just thrust blouses that did not fit, as they listened to 
that call. It was a moment when one remembered why 
he was there, why men were dying on the other side of 
the world, and ideas like liberty and freedom and right 
possessed our souls. And as the band crashed out the 
final chords, their echoes rang thru our hearts with a 
high resolve that 

The Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

I think that scene night after night repeated helped 
to keep the men steady thru those long slow days of 
training, thru the weary monotony of drills, thru the 
horrors of the hours when we learned to use the gas- 
masks, thru the cold and the heat, the snow and the 
dust, and sent every man, with a strong heart, ready 
for action over the seas. It came to me as a great relief 
that among the thousands I had helped send off I did 
not remember but one who did not want to go, however 
he may have felt when he came [Continued on page 209 
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Have Our Cities Grown Too’Fast?” 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Asbury F. Lever 
Member of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


In the headlines of a prominent daily paper pub- 
lished in the city of Washington there recently ap- 
peared this statement: 


POPULATION TIDE 
SWINGS TO CITIES 


Census indicates majority of Na- 
tion’s people are urban dwellers. 

In 1910, the rural population was greater by 7,000,- 
000 people than that of the cities. The figures of 1920 
indicate that the city population has not only reduced 
this lead of rural population in 1910, but has overcome 
and passed it to the extent of more than 4,000,000 
people. It is estimated that urban population, including 
towns of 2500 population and over, has increased dur- 
ing the past ten years at the rate of 25 2/10 per cent, 
while in strictly farm territory the increase is only 
8 2/10 per cent. The largest increase is shown to be in 
the largest cities and the smallest increase in strictly 
agricultural territory and small villages. 

For the first time in the history of our country urban 
population is larger than rural population. This tend- 
ency has been going on for several decades, but shows 
its greatest increase during the present decade. 

When in a country like ours with its broad expanse 
of territory, its millions of acres of untouched agri- 
cultural lands and its other millions of acres producing 
far below their maximum capacity of yields, a tendency 
arises and moves forward with increasing force which 
carries population from country to town in such num- 
bers as to create a situation where there are more 
mouths to be fed and more bodies to be clothed than 
there are hands to produce food and clothing. It must be 
evident to the thinking man and woman that the line 
of danger has not only been reached but actually crossed 
and that the time has come when every agency of gov- 
ernment and thought must be put to work to find the 
reason and apply the remedy for such a condition. 

Just one hundred years ago more than 87 per cent 
of the population of the country was classed as rural. 
A century is only a short span in the life of a nation. 
What happens during that time makes only a fairly 
safe basis from which to project our thinking into the 
future and to reach conclusions thereto that may be re- 
garded as reasonably sound. To put the matter in an- 
other way, just one hundred years ago the energies of 
more than four families were engaged in producing a 
sufficient surplus above their own needs to adequately 
satisfy the needs of one family in city or town. With 
the comparatively virgin soil of great productiveness 
and with this ratio of people engaged in production as 
against those engaged in consumption, the question of 
the production of things to eat and wear was not such 
a pressingly vital problem to those who must eat and 
be clothed. Production in those days outran consump- 
tion. Surpluses were common. The situation has now 
changed, for instead of four families being engaged in 
the work of producing for themselves and one other 
family in town or city, we find that less than one family 
is being called upon not only to provide necessities for 
itself but for an additional family in town or city. 

Of course, the change in the old ratio of rural to city 
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population may be more or less the outgrowth of our 
economic development, but that fact does not minimize 
the danger of the ever increasing tendency of popula- 
tion to move in the direction of the cities and towns, 
nor is it any compliment to our national managerial 
ability to permit tens of thousands of immigrants, many 
of them the highest types of intensive farmers, to squat 
in our great cities, to compete with native born labor, 
while the broad acres of the West and South are itch- 
ing for hands to scratch them. 

The problem arising out of these circumstances, it is 
true, is important to the producer of food and cloth- 
ing, but it is vastly more vital to the consumer thereof. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the matter 
of food and clothing production is more and more be- 


coming the problem of the city dweller rather than of . 


the rural inhabitant, for the city dweller gets from the 
table, as it were, only what is left over after the farm 
family has had its own helping. 

The late incomparable Joe Jefferson said that he was 
twenty-one years old before he knew a chicken had any- 
thing in its anatomy except drum-sticks and necks. If 
the tendency of our people to quit the farm for town 
and city life is not checked by the application of com- 
mon sense and broad justice in the solution of farm 
difficulties, our city friends will find themselves, in fact 
they are now almost, in the same predicament as the 
maker of “Rip Van Winkle.” 


A. ND yet what an inconceivably few of our city popu- 
lation seem to have the least conception of what is 
taking place or of what consequence this may be to them 
in their everyday living. The millions of hurrying, 
scurrying people who jam the streets of our great cities 
on business or pleasure bent seem to give not the slight- 
est thought to the fact that they have a vital concern 
in the struggle of the Kansas wheat grower or the 
Texas cotton farmer in his gamble against diseases 
and pests, fluctuating markets, disorganized transpor- 
tation facilities, weather, high interest rates and com- 
missions, inadequate credits, and under capitalization; 
and yet it is the triumphs of this self-same Kansas 
wheat producer and Texas cotton raiser over all of 
these adverse elements that furnish the biscuit on the 
breakfast table and the mercerized cotton from which 
is made the beautiful imitation silk shirt of the young 
fellow who pushes his way thru the crowds upon 
Broadway. 

It is a common thing for metropolitan newspapers to 
boast of the increase in the populations of their re- 
spective cities without giving heed for one moment as 
to the source from which the gain is made and whether 
from a national point of view the apparent gain has 
not been, in fact, a national loss; for when city popula- 
tion increases at the expense of rural population in a 
country like ours, there cannot be much doubt but that 
there has been a genuine economic loss to the country. 

It is equally strange that those who buy at market 
place or over counter rarely take thought of the factors 
which contribute to the prices demanded. If prices are 
high the buyer contents himself with complaining with- 
out ever making inquiry as to whether economic ad- 
justments are of such a nature as to result in the high- 
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est yields of raw material at the least expense and with 
greatest profit to the producers thereof. 

If young men and young women of the farm, if farm 
families are moving into cities and towns, it must be 
due to some social or economic condition, for it is safe 
to assume that with few exceptions changes are not 
made unless in an effort to better conditions and to 
satisfy natural wants. If our city populations are in- 
creasing at thé expense of rural populations, it must 
be due to some fundamental reason. 

Those who have undertaken to study the problem, to 
analyze the factors, are in agreement that the drift of 
population cityward is traceable directly to the fact 
that the same investment of brain and brawn in the 
city brings a larger return in money, attractions, con- 
veniences and pleasures, as well as in opportunities for 
development than a like investment will bring in rural 
communities, and in this suggestion is found the reason 
for the necessity of newspapers having to print the 
headlines with which this story begins. 

Is there any reason why the same amount of energy 
and intelligence should not produce as much in profits 
and conveniences in the country as they will in the 
city? Agriculture should be the most profitable of all 
occupations for it not only engages more people but it 
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Perry in the Portland Oregonian 


It begins to look as tho somebody would have to go hungry 
before very long! 
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is the prime fundamental industry without which the 
human family could not exist except in the most primi- 
tive state. Those who think that $2.50 wheat and 40 
cent per pound cotton are excessive are thinking beside 
themselves and without any knowledge of the costs 
which enter into the production of wheat and cotton or 
the profits which the producers may reasonably expect 
from their investments. 

The examination of the reasons for the low profits 


‘of agriculture and the high prices of agricultural 


products to consumers discloses that the high cost of 
production must be figured as one of the chief elements 
in the equation. One of the most striking advances in 
modern agricultural methods is found in the larger use 
of labor saving methods for farm purposes. A writer in 
The Breeder’s Gazette of September 2 points out that 
“With hand methods of production it required thirty- 
nine hours of man labor to produce one acre of corn, 
168 man-hours for one acre of cotton, and sixty-four 
man-hours for one acre of small grain. Today one acre 
of corn can be produced with eighteen man-hours, one 
acre of cotton with seventy-nine man-hours, and one 
acre of small grain with ten man-hours. Similar reduc- 
tions have been effected for other crops.” The compari- 
son made by the writer relates the present time with a 
period of several years ago. In a study by the Office of 
Farm Management of the Department of Agriculture 
of the man labor requirement in growing cotton in 
Ellis County, Texas, for the year 1918, shows a require- 
ment of sixty-three hours, whereas in Greene County, 
Georgia, the man labor requirement is 150 man-hours 
per acre. The difference in requirement for the two 
counties is accounted for in the fact that in Ellis County 
the extensive method of production is used as against 
the more intensive method in Greene. The studies thus 
far made of the comparative output of the hand method 
versus the labor saving machine method of production 
indicate that the time requirement for producing an 
acre of cotton, corn or smal] grain is cut more than in 
half, thus to a large extent reducing the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Notwithstanding this fact, except in the purely wheat 
belt, the fact remains that the use of labor saving ma- 
chinery upon the farm is in its infancy. The farm trac- 
tor which will do successfully the work of many men 
is just beginning its introduction to the American 
farmer, while a rough guess would show that 90 per 
cent of the cotton of the country [Continued on page 207 
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: A LINE OF TRACTORS ON ONE OF THE LARGEST WHEAT FIELDS IN KANSAS 
“The millions of hurrying people who jam the streets of our great cities,” says Mr. Lever, “seem not to give the slightest thought 
to the fact that they have a vital concern in the struggle of the Kansas wheat grower” 
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Ninth article in the Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


Lizzie Likes Her Job 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcom Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


N a great, well-lighted structure, nimble fingers 

are guiding hundreds of garments under the 

needles of power-driven sewing machines. A quick 

turn, a break of the thread, a toss to the left 
while picking up another garment at the right, and 
each girl bends forward again as the cloth speeds thru 
the machine, 

In rapid succession girl after girl arises from her 
place, carries the bundle of garments she has sewed 
over to a nearby table, walks to the control board in 
the center of her division, has her work recorded and 
receives another batch of garments to work on. 

They work hard, these girls, and they work steadily. 
The garments literally flow thru the shop in an. un- 
broken stream. One gains the impression that some 
omniscient being has arranged all the machinery, so 
delicately adjusting its parts that everything operates 
in perfect coérdination and balance with every other 
part. 

For this group of six hundred workers, most of whom 
are women and girls, the turnover for employees, after 
the probation period of five days, has averaged about 
5 per cent per month over a period of six years, the 
range being between 33.5 per cent and 67.02 per cent 
per year. The absentees average about 2 per cent per 
day, and many of the women are married and have 
their own homes. More than two-thirds of the entire 
group have been employed here more than a year, 
while over 15 per cent have served ten years or long- 
er. The workers are healthy, their appearance is neat 
and business-like. There are no strikes, production has 
steadily mounted, and wages have increased more than 
the increase in labor 
costs. The factory 
runs with the full 
force the year 
around. 

Joseph & Feiss 
understood the art 
of designing clothes 
and measuring cloth 
to fit the pattern so 
as to utilize most of 
the cloth. Likewise, 
they designed the 
kind of an operative 
force they needed 
for their business 
and proceeded _ to 
measure the human 
beings to fit the de- 
sign. 

They needed work 
done in large quan- 





tities. It had to be well done. It had to meet competi- 
tion. It had to be produced at low costs. They needed 
to produce garments which would sell. 

If the factory could be kept running without lay- 
offs one great source of loss could be overcome; it would 
mean less waste of overhead expense and smaller turn- 
over of labor. But it was difficult to accomplish this so 
long as dealers bought goods in season and so long as 
changes of style made over-production an ever-present 
menace. 

They proceeded to educate their salesmen and their 
trade. First their materials and later their styles were 
standardized to meet a certain extensive conservative 
demand, principally for the more serviceable and every- 
day man’s clothing. These models change very little, 
standardization lowers the cost, and it becomes feasible 
to manufacture the garments before they are actually 
sold rather than wait for orders. They develop their 
market to absorb a year-round production and make 
possible the economies of continuous production. 

Fitting the operative force to the production design 
meant a measurement of human motives. How can you 
induce Lizzie Meyers to fit herself in with a scheme of 
scientific production, appear for work on time every 
morning and work steadily for the entire day? How 
can you get her to keep the quality up and the stream 


_ of production unimpeded, at the same time keeping her 


happy and loyal, willing to remain in your employ even 
when another employer tries to attract her to his com- 
pany? 

Lizzie is a bundle of motives and if you appeal to 
the proper motives with just the requisite appeal you 
win; if not you lose. 

But you cannot 
measure motives 
with a yard stick as 
you can cloth. Incen- 
tives, motives, hu- 
man willingness to 
do things, all grow 
out of mental states. 
It was discovered, 
however, that you 
can measure motives 
in terms of dollars 
and cents. For money 
makes possible the 
gratification of most 
desires and pro- 
vides a measure 
of the attitude 
of human beings 
to each other. [Con- 
tinued on page 202 


























Mr. Feiss has made his factory “the 
greatest experimental laboratory of 
industrial psychology” 


Next Month—To Their 
Mutual Advantage 











Miss Mary Gilson has a keystone 
position as head of the service depart- 





ment of Joseph & Feiss 
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The Town Meeting 
Talks Back 


Illustrations by W. C. Morris 


HEN our esteemed contributor, Chester T. 

Crowell, described why he did not like the 

Texas village and why he thought the east- 

ern village only one degree better he was 
doubtless aware that he had issued a challenge to the 
public and that it would not be long before some reader 
picked up his gauntlet. In our issue of September 4 we 
invited those who wished “to talk back” and promised 
to print some of the replies in a general “town meet- 
ing” in our columns. You have responded generously, 
so generously that we cannot print all the letters which 
we have received and must condense many of those that 
we do publish. 

While many admitted that Mr. Crowell’s indictment 
was valid in part, few would accept it as the whole 
truth and most of our correspondents were distinctly 
critical. Of the minority who fully endorse Mr. Crowell’s 
point of view the following letter is typical: 


Regarding Mr. Crowell’s estimate of the small villages 
that make the mighty map, do I want to talk back? I cer- 
tainly do. I want to agree with every word he says and add 
some. I lived in a Texas village, one containing three gro- 
cery, two dry goods and a racket store; also a barber shop, 
bank, drug store and doctor’s office combined and four 
churches. There was one railroad thru this small burg. 
Every person in this place knew who got on and off of the 
trains, where they had been, what they 
had bought, whether it was paid for en- 
tirely or bought on the instalment plan. 
People residing in this village were 
people of wealth, owning big and beau- 
tiful farms. They were amply able to 
travel, to broaden, to live, not merely 
exist, yet they were content to congre- 
gate around the barber shop and gossip. 
If there was a woman in the com- 
munity who dressed in a manner befit- 
ting any intelligent person, all the other 
women, also the men, criticized her bit- 
terly. If a woman went alone thirty 
miles to a nearby city to do some shop- 
ping that was absolutely necessary all 
the villagites got together in a group 
and whispered, “she ain’t goin’ fer no 
good.” And when she returned bundle- 
laden and tired not a smile of welcome 
greeted her. Only looks of suspicion 





“She ain't goin’ fer no good” 








Last fall I was down with the flu 
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We teach the young to save pennies to educate the depraved in 
the slums of the large cities 


mingled with curiosity. Sunday all the church bells 
were ringing and everybody hustling to get a front seat 
and enjoy their religion or a clean shirt, I don’t know 
which. The last sermon I listened to was a violent denuncia- 
tion of persons playing games of croquet on Sunday after- 
noons. Yet this class of people have as their motto, “Do 
others before they do you,” and so I could go on with dif- 
ferent characters that go to make up the small town, the 
petty bickerings and narrow minds. What a crying shame 
such an atmosphere exists in this enlightened world, when 
there are such wonderful opportunities for uplift, for the 
attainment of education, culture and refinement in this 
big, beautiful and progressive world of ours. 
Mrs. E. C. LIMBOCKER 

Dallas, Texas 7 

But others who can see the faults of the village 
clearly enough can see also another side: 


What Mr. Crowell says about villages is true. But he 
sees only one side, and that from the viewpoint of a young 
business man. I know an- 
other side. For many 
years I lived in the 
largest city in Texas, then 
I moved to one of the vil- 
lages. At first I saw all 
the faults he saw, and 
saw them the more plain- 
ly for the contrast with 
the characteristics of the 
city I had left. But as the 
years went by and I came 
to know the people and to 
make friends I saw an- 
other side that far out- 
weighed these faults. Seri- 
ous misfortune overtook 
me—accident, long __ill- 
ness, bereavement. At 
such a time one needs 
friends, for few people 
really want to “die unnoticed by neighbors.” Then it. was 
that I realized that for genuine brotherly love, whole- 
hearted kindness, and true friendship in time of trouble 
there are no people on earth like those of the Texas village. 

Mrs. JAMES NEWCOMB 

Suffolk, Virginia 

This point, that the village is the home of neighbors 
and neighborly aid, is stressed by many correspondents: 


Mr. Crowell, did you ever have the “flu”? I hope so, for 
then you can better appreciate my viewpoint. Last winter, 
while I was undergoing a siege of this popular malady, 
with only my small son in attendance, my neighbors volun- 
tarily brought me nourishing food, straightened my house 
and gave me the attention I required. We were neither too 
poor nor too stingy to hire help, but it was not to be had 
at that time. Now, can*you imagine me preferring to live 
in “two or three square holes in a mountain of brick on 
Manhattan” for the happy privi- [Continued on page 210 
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Is the Constitution Efficient? 


By Preston Slosson 


people should not only take thought as to the men 

to be chosen, the policies to be approved and the 
parties to be entrusted with power, buf also as to the ma- 
chinery of government with which we work. Is it working 
with perfect smoothness? Is the public will passing into law 
with the least possible waste of energy? Could it be im- 
proved by the adoption of arly of the new political devices 
which have been patented in one country or another since 
1787? . 

So great has been the success of the American constitu- 
tion that many resent criticism even of details. Every 
other nation in the whole world has passed thru revolu- 
tionary changes of its political institutions since the Ameri- 
can constitution was adopted; our Government alone 
stands structurally unaltered. The present French consti- 
tution dates only from the Assembly which met at the close 
of the Franco-Prussian war and is but the latest of a 
dozen constitutional experiments since the revolution of 
1789. Great Britain has changed from a narrow oligarchy 
into a democracy; from a joint rule by King, Lords and 
Commons (the “commons” in the days of George III being 
chiefly a small class of merchants and country squires) into 
a virtually unchecked rule by a House of Commons based 
on, adult suffrage. Germany, Italy, Belgium and many 
other nations of today did not even exist as united and in- 
dependent nations until well along in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Russia was an absolute despotism until the war with 
Japan. Few constitutions of the lesser Powers of Europe 
date back of 1848; many of them are no older than last 
year or are still under discussion. The whole develop- 
ment of constitutional government in Asia, in Latin 
America and in the British Dominions is many decades 
younger than our constitution. 

The constitution of the United States has stood the test 
of time better than any other political institution of the 
modern world. But this very fact renders it probable that 
it needs many changes to bring it up to date. If you live 
in a house built in the eighteenth century the fact is an 
excellent testimony to the fundamental strength and sound- 
ness of the walls, but it is probable that the arrangement 
of the rooms will not be so convenient or the labor-saving 
devices so numerous as in your neighbor’s house, whose 
paint is still wet from the brush. If your automobile is older 
than your friend’s it may be because your friend’s last auto- 
mobile was smashed up and he had to buy a new one while 
yours is a safe machine. So far you are to be congratu- 
lated. Nevertheless his new machine will have some features 
worth copying in yours. 

It is true that there have been nineteen amendments to 
the American constitution, some of which are of great his- 
torical importance. But most of these deal with individual 
rights, such as the guarantee of free speech or the prohibi- 
tion of slavery. A slight change in the method of counting 
ballots in the electoral college, a change in the method of 
electing Senators and the extension of the franchise with- 
out discrimination of race or sex comprize practically the 
only changes ever enacted in the structure of the constitu- 
tion itself. More important changes in our political life 
have come about owing to the slow changes of custom and 
habits of thought or the development of the party system; 
but these changes are not embodied in the constitution and 
are the very reason why provisions which worked well 
enough in the eighteenth century are not adequate to our 
needs today. 2 

Take, for example, the electoral college. It was originally 
designed to be a council of the chosen statesmen of each 


| T the hour of election it is fitting that the American 
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state for the selection of a President “above party.” It has 
come to be merely a clumsy and roundabout method of reg- 
istering the popular victory of one party ticket over the 
other. It makes permanently possible the election of a mi- 
nority President and, what is a more practically serious 
evil, it virtually confines a political campaign and the 
selection of political candidates to a narrow belt of “doubt- 
ful states,” since no practical politician bothers to pile up 
useless majorities of the popular vote in a state whose 
electoral vote is in any case secure. Yet so great is the 
reverence for the very letter of the constitution that there 
is no agitation for the removal of this vermiform appendix 
of our political system. 

Then there is the four months’ delay before a new Presi- 
dent takes office and the thirteen months’ delay in the regu- 
lar meeting of a newly elected Congress. The whole modern 
democratic theory, that an election is the obtaining of a 
“mandate” from the people, is made ridiculous by the fact 
that no matter what may happen to a President and a 
Congress at the polls they can go on governing as they like 
for four months after the people’s verdict is known. 

But the electoral college and the prolonged delay between 
an election and a change of administration are minor de- 
fects in our constitutional system. Its one fundamental dif- 
ficulty is lack of codéperation between the legislative and 
executive branches. The President, the House and the 
Senate can act as “checks” on each other, they can very 
effectively prevent each other from doing much harm. But 
when it is a question of getting some positive work ac- 
complished the. result is very different. If one of these 
three departments of government is captured by a party 
hostile to the one controlling the other two constructive 
work stops and a two years’ war begins. A hostile House 
of Representatives can cut down appropriations till it 
starves the President’s administration into inefficiency. A 
hostile Senate can reject all treaties and turn down all ap- 
pointments. A hostile President, who is supported by one- 
third of either House, can absolutely block all legislation. 
When party feeling is not high a compromize can be ar- 
ranged and ordinary public business transacted, tho no 
very fundamental or controversial reforms can be carried 
thru unless one party wins a sweeping victory in both 
branches of Congress and carries the electoral college be- 
sides. But when party feeling is strong and power is 
divided between a President and a Congress of different 
parties, as happened in 1910 and again in 1918, each 
branch of government does what it can to make the other 
impotent and ridiculous. 


T is easier to indicate the disease than to find the best 

remedy. The system now existing in all European gov- 
ernments is to secure harmony by making the Cabinet or 
Ministry the real government and the King or President a 
mere figurehead, and by making the Cabinet dependent for 
its existence on the command of a majority in Parliament. 
It is thus impossible for a French or British or German 
Prime Minister to work long at cross-purposes with the 
legislative power. But there may be other and better ways 
of solving the difficulty. Perhaps a question important 
enough to create a real deadlock between the President and 
Congress could be placed before the people by referendum. 
Perhaps the President might be given the power to dissolve 
Congress and hold a special election for the whole of the 
House and the Senate, with the understanding that he 
would himself resign if a hostile Congress were elected. 
Perhaps the people might be given the power to recall their 
representatives in the House and Senate without waiting 
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for the election at the end of their terms. Perhaps a party 
leader might be selected in the House of Representatives 
and made responsible for framing the budget and adopting 
a definite legislative program, while the President would 
be limited to purely executive duties. The important thing 
is not what method is chosen of breaking a deadlock be- 
tween the different organs of government but the recog- 
nition of the fact that some reform for this purpose is 
necessary. 

For two years we have lived in a nightmare. A Demo- 
cratic President of obstinate temperament and a Republi- 
can Congress of bitterly partizan temper have so effectively 
acted as “check and balance” on each other that we are 
still at war tho everyone desires peace, we are still outside 
the League of Nations which we did so much to create, we 
are subject to outworn war legislation and administrative 
regulation, we have no responsible budget, we have no leg- 
islative program of reconstruction. It is the deadlock of 
trench warfare. Any system of government which has this 
possibility needs drastic amendment and reform. The con- 
stitution of 1787 is not adéquate for 1920. 


Cassandra 
/MASSANDRA, says Greek fable, was gifted with the 
power to read the future and the curse of never being 
believed. Think of all the money she could have made bet- 
ting on elections! 


Election Day Motto 


Blessed is he that expecteth nothing for he will not be 
disappointed, 


Infant Mortality of Issues 


7 HAT has become of the great anti-Prohibition move- 
ment of this spring? Also the Bonus, Universal 
Military Training, the anti-Red campaign, the Overall 
movement and everything else that was exciting the press 
on one side or the other six months ago? The American 
public seems to have a short memory for issues. Probably 
six months from now people will ask dreamily, “Who Was 
Article Ten?” 


Remember the Red Cross 


T is now two years since the armistice closed the gre..t- 

est period of activity that the Red Cross has ever know. 
But even peace has much need for its services. Not only 
has the Red Cross done its share in the reconstruction of 
Europe, such as caring for the eleven million war orphans 
of the continent and combatting the typhus epidemic, it has 
had its hands full of work in the United States. 

During the last year the American Red Cross was called 
on for rescue work in seventy-three public disasters: 
towns wrecked by tornadoes or devastated by storms and 
floods, communities visited by fire or earthquake, ships 
wrecked on the coast or train collisions. By these disasters 
850 persons were killed, 1500 injured and 13,000 left 
homeless and destitute, and property destroyed to the 
value of $85,000,000. In every case first aid came from the 
Red Cross, which is building up a special $5,000,000 fund 
for preparedness against such emergencies. 

It is impossible for an army of relief to disband. When 
the last soldier has been demobilized and the last warship 
sent to the scrap heap there will still be fire and flood, 
shipwreck and storm, industrial accident and epidemic dis- 
ease. If individually we escape these dangers—of which no 
one has any assurance—we still owe it to our country as a 
patriotic duty to support the organization which makes 
America safe against the recurrent perils of peace. A con- 


tribution to the Red Cross has never yet been generosity 
misplaced. 
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Shall We Make the Chinese 
Drunkards ? 


By Shailer Mathews 


N October 10 the Chinese Republic celebrated its 
() ninth anniversary. No one who has been in contact 

‘with the fine men and women constituting the 
Chinese student body in America can doubt the high ideals 
which they are attempting to shape the future of the na- 
tion. In all history there is nothing more dramatic or in- 
spiring than the transformation of the ancient empire into 
a republic under the leadership of men trained in a differ- 
ent civilization whose ideals are those of a religion. 

But the Chinese Republic, like all new states, faces dif- 
ficulties which will require not only ideals but common 
sense and courage. China has been for a century at the 
mercy of nations purporting to be composed of Christians, 
whose foreign policy has not always been consciously Chris- 
tianized. In particular, has China suffered thru the en- 
forcement of the opium trade by Great Britain. This trade 
the Republic has now stopped, and since 1909 an Interna- 
tional Opium Commission has assisted in the prohibition 
of the importation of the drug. In January, 1919, approxi- 
mately one thousand chests of opium, supposedly all that 
was left in the Republic, were destroyed by order of the 
President. 

But it appears that China is not yet free from purveyors 
of drugs. Since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 
there is said to have been a decided movement on the part 
of.American brewers to set up business in China. China has 
never been cursed by alcoholism, and ought to be delivered 
from any prospects of such curse. The brewers are intro- 
ducing beer with great publicity as a “sure cure for 
opium.” In other words, the liquor interests are about to 
develop investments in China, after having been outlawed 
in the United States. 

Of course in the last analysis, prohibition is a matter 
which China herself must establish, but in this, as in so 
many other instances, the assistance of American public 
spirit is needed. 

The Chinese students in America have organized a Pro- 
hibition League, which is presenting its pleadings in 
pamphlets to well-disposed Americans. The League is also 
endeavoring to coédperate with welfare organizations. But 
such efforts will undoubtedly fail of large results unless 
they are earnestly supported by men and women of inter- 
national interests, who believe that a nation ought to be 
given moral support as it endeavors to protect itself from 
evils which other nations have repudiated. Just what Amer- 
ica can do by way of direct legislation is a little difficult to 
see, but we can at least understand and approve any pro- 
hibitory legislation which the Chinese Republic may pass. 
It has been too much the practice to let the East suffer 
from the evils of Western civilization, and then defend the 
authors. of the evil from local legislation. 

There should be an International Commission on the ex- 
tension of alcoholism into uncontaminated or little con- 
taminated regions. What is dangerous to America is certain 
to be dangerous elsewhere. The League of Nations may 
very well take the production of alcohol under its super- 
vision, as it has other activities warranted to do injury to 
human personality. 

Just at the moment when the Chinese are flushed with 
their sacrificial idealism, and have begun to realize the 
possible significance of their republic to the world at large, 
it is scandalous that Western civilization should not recog- 
nize the opportunity to codperate in the building up of a 
new Asia, which will be one of the great factors in the new 
world. It is unendurable that we should handicap Chinese 
progress by permitting a few soul-hardened capitalists to 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Beauty Vs. 
Power at 
Niagara 


These two contrasting views of 
Niagara point the question that is 
being much discussed nowadays: 
whether the beauty of the falls should 
be sacrificed to the increased need of 
the electric power they can be made 
to furnish? The photograph at the 
top of the page was taken by Major 
Maxwell, of the Royal Flying Corps, 
from a hight of about 700 feet over 
the falls. It gives an unsurpassed view 
of the immensity and grandeur of 
Niagara. At the left is an artist’s 
drawing of how Niagara will look if 
the utilitarians have their way and 
divert the water to make power, leav- 
ing bare rocks and dribbling rivulets 
in place of the thunderous magnifi- 
cence of the natural falls. A plan to 
please both factions has been sug- 
gested by Col. J. G. Warren, of the 
United States Army Corps of Engin- 
eers. He proposes by a submerged 
dam in the center of the rapids above 
the crest of Horseshoe Falls to divert 
enough water to develop 800,000 horse 
power and at the same time leave 
the appearance of the falls unchanged, 
since “more than 80 per cent of the 
flow over the central curve of the 
falls plunges down over the cliff be- 
hind a thick cloud of mist” 
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debauch an entire nation. If we exclude the Chinese from 
America we ought to welcome the exclusion of American 
booze-makers from China. ~ 


Essential Industries 


WO hundred years ago a great coal strike would have 

bothered the English people very little and a railroad 
strike would have been impossible. The great industries on 
which present prosperity depends and which are essential 
to the very existence of the modern state were either non- 
existent or conducted on a very tiny scale. Perhaps two 
hundred years from now industry will flow in such differ- 
ent channels that coal and railroad strikes will be of no 
more importance than a strike of armorers and. hand-loom 
weavers would be today. Some new social peril will have 
come instead; perhaps the danger of a general strike of 
aviators or radium miners. 


The Unveiling of Victoria 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


O those of us who were brought up on the legend of 
the great and good Queen the sixth and final volume 
of Monypenny and Buckle’s “Life of Disraeli,” just 
published by Macmillan, comes as a sad shock. We were 
taught in our innocent youth to believe that the Queen 
could do no wrong tho—strangely enough—she did a great 
deal of good; that she knew her place in the British con- 
stitution and never overstepped it; that she favored free- 
dom and sympathized with the oppressed of all nations; 
that she always worked for peace and used her sweet wom- 
anly influence to soothe the wrath of man; and that her 
serene dignity and feminine intuition overawed her coun- 
cillors. 

But her portrait as portrayed by her self in her secret 
letters is quite the contrary to this ideal sketch. No wonder 
British critics question whether it was wise of Mr. Buckle 
to publish them now when monarchy is getting into such 
ill repute the world over. Her correspondence with her 
prime minister puts her in almost as bad a light as that 
cast upon the late Czarina of Russia by the recent publica- 
tion of her letters to the Czar- 

The wily Beaconsfield was able to wheedle her into back- 
ing him in any of his schemes by his gross flattery. He said 
to Matthew Arnold shortly before his death: “You have 
heard me called a flatterer and it is true. Everyone likes 
flattery and when you come to royalty you should lay it on 
with the trowel.” Here is a sample of his skilful trowel- 
work from a letter to his sovereign on her birthday, writ- 
ten like all of his in the third person: 

He can only think of the strangeness of his destiny, that it 
has come to pass, that he should be the servant of one so great, 
and whose infinite kindness, the brightness of whose intelligence 
and the firmness of whose will have enabled him to undertake 
labors, to which he otherwise would be quite unequal, and sup- 
ported him in all things by a condescending sympathy, which 
in the hour of difficulty alike charms and inspires. ‘ 

And this was written at the time, May 24, 1879, when 
she was scolding him daily by telegraph for not prosecut- 
ing the war against the Boers more relentlessly! 

Beaconsfield writes to the Queen from the Congress of 
Berlin about how he rebuked Bismarck, who asserted that 
all princes were untrustworthy, by saying “that served 
one who was the soul of candor and justice and whom all 
her ministers loved.” But possibly Bismarck was merely 
quoting Psalms, 146, 3. 

He likens Victoria to Titania and commonly refers to her 
as “the Faery” altho to look at her portrait the resemblance 
is not striking. He gave Lord Esher his simple rule for 
getting on with the Queen: “I never deny; I never contra- 
dict; I sometimes forget.” 

Gladstone, who was not so sycophantic, never got on well 
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with the Queen. When finally she was forced to receive him 
as her prime minister she took it as a personal insult and 
arranged to correspond in cipher with the ex-prime minis- 
ter so as to get his counsel on great public questions in 
preference to her constitutional advisers. By this private 
channel she informs Beaconsfield of what is going on in 
the Privy Council and what policies his successor and rival, 
Gladstone, proposes to adopt. At the same time that she is 
giving away the secrets of the Government to the leader 
of the Opposition she was warning Gladstone against doing 
this. She wrote to Beaconsfield on May 4, 1880, about her 
instructions to her new Premier: “I enjoined the all im- 
portance of secrecy in the Cabinet and instanced the mis- 
chief which had been done formerly by the reverse.” 

Queen Victoria’s hatred of Gladstone surpasses even 
Beaconsfield’s. She was furious against him for champion- 
ing the cause of the Christians who were being massacred 
by the Turks and for opposing her anti-Russian policy. 
Her tender heart was touched by the danger threatening 
the Turks “our poor Allies whom we so cruelly abandon to 
a shameful and detestable enemy and invader!” But the 
sufferings of the Christians under Turkish rule left her 
comparatively unmoved for she regarded them as “quite 
as cruel as the Turks.” The Gladstone crusade against the 
Turkish atrocities aroused Victoria to hot indignation. 
“She thinks the Attorney-General ought to be set at these 
men: it can’t be constitutional.” 

This was the time when the music halls resounded with 
the song that gave a new word to the language: 

We don’t want to fight. 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
We've got the money, too. 
We've fought the bear before, 
And we'll fight the bear again, 
And the Russians shall not have Constantinople. 

Victoria was a jingo queen and the song was simply her 
sentiments set to music. A few fragments from her letters 
in 1877 will show her determination to force the country 
into intervention in defense of Turkey even tho it might 
mean war with Russia: 

Pray for God’s sake, lose no time and be prepared to act tho 
we may never have to do so. But to threaten, and intend to do 
nothing, will never do. Make any use of this letter, only take 
care not to let Lord Derby see what the Queen says of him. 
[June 1.] Surely Lord Derby cannot be indifferent to the dan- 
gers .. . Warning after warning arrives and he seems to take 
it all without saying a word!! Such a Foreign Minister the 
Queen really remembers! [June 25.] 

And the language—the insulting language—used by the Rus- 
sians against us! It makes the Queen’s blood boil! 

Lord Beaconsfield . . . told her on Tuesday that in three 
days 5000 could be sent to increase the garrisons and that every 
effort should be made to be prepared even for Gallipoli if the 
Russians did not make a dash at Constantinople. But she hears 


of no troops moving or going and becomes more and more 
alarmed. 


A decisive answer must be given, Gallipoli must be occupied. 
You will be fearfully blamed if you let Constantinople be taken 
You should bring this at once before the Cabinet. 


[July 28.] 

The Queen regrets to hear from Lord Derby, that it is now 
too late to undertake the Gallipoli expedition. 

The Gallipoli expedition was undertaken forty years later 
—but for the purpose of giving Constantinople to the 
Russians instead of keeping them out. If Gladstone’s policy 
had been followed the Turk would have been turned out of 
Europe “bag and baggage” at that time and the Balkan 
wars and their sequel, the Great War, might have been 
avoided. As Lord Salisbury, Beaconsfield’s aid, afterwards 
confess England “put her money on the wrong horse” when 
she saved Turkey from Russia. 

The Queen repeatedly threatens to resign unless the 
British army and navy are sent to stop the Russian advance 
on Constantinople: - 


Russia is advancing and will be before Constantinople in no 
time. Then the Government will be fearfully blamed and the 
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Queen so humiliated that she thinks she would abdicate at once. 
Be bold! [June 27, 1877.] 

The Queen feels more and more anxious lest we should be 
found powerless and receive a slap in the face from these false 
Russians and wishes the Cabinet to consider seriously what 
measures we should take to show that we are not going to fol- 
low Mr. Gladstone’s view of giving up all to the beneficent and 
tender mercies of Russia. 

To him [Beaconsfield] she will say (and he may make use of 
it) that if England is to kiss Russia’s feet, she will not be a 


party to the humiliation of England and would tay down her 
crown. 


It is not a question of upholding Turkey: it is a question of 
Russian or British supremacy in the world! This mawkish sen- 
timentality for people who hardly deserve the name of real 
Christians, as if they were more God’s creatures and our fellow- 
creatures than every other nation abroad, and forgetting the 
great interests of this great country—is really incomprehensible. 
Only say if the Queen can do anything. 

The militant spirit of Victoria led her to wish that she 
were a man so she could herself take part in the fighting 
like a second Jenne d’Arc. Thus she writes to her Prime 
Minister: 


She feels she cannot, as she before said, remain the Sovereign 
of a country that is letting itself down to kiss the feet of the 
great barbarians, the retarders of all liberty and civilization that 
exists. Her son feels more strongly than herself even. She is 
utterly ashamed of the Cabinet . . . Oh, if the Queen were a 
man, she would like to go and give those Russians, whose word 
one cannot believe, such a beating! We shall never be friends 
again till we have it out. This the Queen feels sure of. 

This reference to her son is funny in: view of the fact 
that the first thing Edward did when he became King was 
to reverse his mother’s policy and to make friends with 
“the great barbarians” even at the cost of giving them the 
major portion of Persia and later a promise of Constanti- 
nople. Yet Nicholas II, with whom this bargain was struck, 
was by no means so good a man as Alexander II, the great 
“Czar Liberator,” who had set free 24,000,000 serfs and 
was engaged in trying to free the Balkan peoples from Ot- 
toman oppression when Great Britain, at the urgent in- 
stigation of Queen Victoria, thwarted his efforts by force. 

Probably Beaconsfield was more amused than moved by 
the hysterical letters of his Fairy Queen. He politely put 
her off until the Russians were within sight of the 
minarets of Constantinople, then he quickly took an ac- 
tion that startled all Europe and set the stage for the 
Great War. He called on Asia to fight Europe. The 
despatch of 3000 Sepoys to Malta in the Mediterranean 
in March, 1878, marks a new epoch in the world’s history 
for it meant that England had a reserve force of 300,000,- 
000 to draw upon. Russia had her Siberia, but England 
had her India. It was a game two could play at and Eng- 
land could play it best. Beaconsfield’s purpose, as he ex- 
plained to the Cabinet, was to “show that from England 
also we can send forth our hosts.” He had placed his pieces 
in advance for this great game as he confesses (page 155). 
It was not mere vain-glory and Oriental love of display, 
as his enemies charged, that led him to add the unprece- 
dented title of “Empress” to the ancient and honorable 
title of “Queen.” He writes to his sovereign, “that troops 
should be sent to the Persian Gulf and that the Empress of 
India should order her armies to clear Central Asia of the 
Muscovites and drive them into the Caspian.” The world 
was quick to learn the lesson. France set out immediately 
to extend her holdings in Africa and Asia and by the time 
the Great War came she was able to bring into Europe a 
Black Army and Asiatic laborers amounting to a million 
men. Germany soon after tried to acquire a colonial em- 
pire but was not able to make use of it. The British Gov- 
ernment, following the plan of campaign outlined by Bea- 
consfield forty years before in this letter to the Queen, sent 
Indian troops to the Persian Gulf—tho this time to fight 
the Turks instead of to defend them. 

If we hear again the old fiction that in Great Britain 
“the king reigns but does not govern” we can refer to Bea- 
consfield’s letter to Queen Victoria, dated February 27, 
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1877, in which he compliments her on getting legislation 
thru Parliament in spite of the Cabinet: 

It shows how great is the power of the Sovereign in this coun- 
try—if firm and faithfully served: for the Act would never have 
passed, nay, would never have been introduced, had it not been 
for your Majesty. The Titles Act the same. Both bills, cer- 


tainly the first, were passed without the support of the Cabinet. 
And yet both are great Acts and most efficacious. 


But the wisdom of both these acts is now seriously 
called in question. The Public Worship Act, designed to 
crush out the ritualists by putting the discipline of the 
Established Church under the control of the state, has not 
effected its purpose, for ritualism has grown ever since 
and the High Church party are now demanding freedom 
from state control under threat of going over to Rome. The 
Titles Act, which made the Queen of England Empress of 
India is proving something of an embarrassment now when 
many Britishers, especially those of the oversea dominions, 
are coming to dislike the term “empire” and prefer to 
speak of the “British Commonwealths.” 

But Beaconsfield was not only a shrewd courtier, he was 
a far-sighted statesman. His cynical foreign policy has on 
the whole proved much more sound and successful than those 
of the sentimental Gladstone. It was fortunate for his coun- 
try that his sovereign was a womag whom he could usually 
flatter into acquiescing in what he had determined to do. 
But these letters leave little of the Victoria legend. 


Dr. Scorpion 


HE scorpion is one of those things that nobody has had 

any use for. But from a report on the British expedi- 
tion into the interior of Abyssinia presented at the re- 
cent meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, it appears that even the tip of a scor- 
pion’s tail may have its place in the economy of nature. 
While at Lake Rudolf Major Darley was suffering from a 
severe attack of dysentery when he was stung by a scor- 
pion. This added misfortune proved _a blessing in disguise 
for a rapid and complete cure started from that moment. 
Rheumatic patients have been known to subject their ach- 
ing limbs to the sting of bees, but then a 1heumatic will do 
anything to get relief—or diversion. We may expect soon 
that the doctors will be carrying around live scorpions 
and that their patients will get stung for ten dollars. 


The Paper Shortage 


( SS. found written on a piece of bark, A. D. 2200). 

The last newspaper ceased publication nearly one 
hundred years ago. For some time previous to this it had 
been printed in so fine a type on such tiny sheets that it 
was necessary to supply subscribers with microscopes in 
order to make the vext legible. A few years later the 
publishing of school books was suspended and illiteracy be- 
gan to plunge civilization once more into the darkness of 
medieval times. The final blow came in 2160 when even 
the Congressional Record went under. All the old libraries 
had long since been repulped to get it out, so there was not 
a book left in the world, save a few museum specimens. 
Such traces of culture as remain are maintained only by 
the phonograph and the moving picture. I, alone, remem- 
ber how to write and now I die! After me the deluge! 


Bring Your Own Lunch 


HE “bring your own lunch” movement among business 

men who are away from home at noon may bring down 
restaurant prices if persisted in; otherwise it will simply 
raise the price of lunch boxes. The overalls movement only 
a few months old and already almost forgotten is a warn- 
ing. It seems to be the American habit to start a reform 
and then leave it alone to carry on unaided, which is like 
hitting a golf ball once and then expecting it to travel 
around the course and home again without further attention. 
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Five 
Phases 
of 


Soviet 


Russia 


Wide World 
THE MOB 
Bolshevism seems 
to know how to 
use crowd psychol- 
ogy. The great 
demonstration 
above took place 
in the streets of 
Moscow to wel- 
come the delegates 
to the Third Inter- 
nationale, the Bol- 
Wide World shevist congress 
A PROPAGANDIST held on the third 
Comrade Yassinsky, editor of the Bol- amniversary of the 
shevist organ in Petrograd, typifies the Russian revolution 
intellectuals who dignify Bolshevism 


DIPLOMACY IN CONFERENCE 
This is the first photograph to reach this country of 
the peace conference between Soviet Russia and 
Poland which was held in the first days of October 
to negotiate an armistice. The conference was held 
in the famous Schwarzhaupterhaus (Blackheads’ Hall) 
in Riga, Poland. During the progress of the confer- 
ence the Bolshevik troops in the field suffered severe 
reverses under a Polish advance, but terms were con- 
cluded, nevertheless, which M. Joffé, head of the 
Soviet Russian delegation, found satisfactory and 
characterized as providing for “a peace without victor 
and without vanquished” 


Wide World 

MORE SOLDIERS 
Bolshevism is recruiting men of 
all classes, and women, too, in 
order to build up a trained army. 
Notice in this group the diversity 
of costume: the old peasant in farm 
boots, some of the other men with 
odds and ends of military uniform, 

the women in heavy coats 

BETTER SCHOOLS 
The Soviet recruits are given “book 
learning” as well as rifle drill. In 
the group at the right are several 
just beginning to read and write 
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The Root of the Matter 


HE personal views of Mr. Elihu Root, veteran Repub- 

lican statesman, have loomed large in the closing days 
of the campaign. Mr. Root has served with distinction in 
the Cabinet and in the Senate, he was the chief rival of 
Justice Hughes for the Republican nomination in 1916, and 
he has recently returned from Europe with a triumphant 
record of service in organizing the International Court on 
behalf of the League of Nations. His address on October 19 
in New York attracted widespread attention and provoked 
attack from two quarters: the Democrats, who insisted 
that he was wrong in his statement of Governor Cox’s po- 
sition, and the irreconcilable Republicans, who objected to 
his interpretation of the position of Senator Harding. 

Governor Cox quoted from Mr. Root’s address the re- 
mark, “Mr. Cox declared that he will insist upon the Treaty 
just as Mr. Wilson negotiated it,” and declared this state- 
ment “not in keeping with the facts.” In his telegram to 
Mr. Root he said: 

I have invariably stated in my addresses, and restate here, 
my wholehearted desire to make the United States a member of 
the League of Nations, and that to secure that consummation 
of the purpose of America when she entered the war I will accept 
reservations that will clarify, that will be helpful, that will reas- 
sure the American people; and that as a matter of good faith will 
clearly state to our assdciates in the League that Congress and 
Congress alone has the right to declare war, and that our Con- 
stitution sets up limits in legislation or treaty making beyond 
which we cannot go. 

I have stated further that I will accept reservations from any 
souree which are offered in sincerity and with a desire to be help- 
ful. I have also stated that if I am elected President my election 
can be construed only as a mandate of the American people, 
and that to secure ratification of the Treaty and the League I 
would sit down with the members of the United States Senate; 
I would confer with Mr. Wilson, and with you, Mr. Root, as 
well as with Judge Taft and all others who have a sincere pur- 
pose and whose service in the past equips them especially as 
advisers in this work, 

To this Mr. Root replied that Governor Cox’s assurances 
were too vague and did not imply an acceptance of substan- 
tial reservations. He said that nothing less than the Lodge 
reservation would make Article X harmless and that if 




















Underwood & Underwoo* 
THESE MEN PRAY BEFORE THEY PLAY 
Dr. W. A. Ganfield, president of Centre College, Kentucky, and 
“Bo” McMillan and Charles Moran—captain and coach of the 
Centre College football team—startled the sporting world not 
only by their prowess in their recent game with Harvard, but 
because they pray before each game. It is not necessarily a prayer 
for victory, but a simple appeal for help to play a clean and 
sportsmanlike game 
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Governor Cox sincerely favored assurances which would 
safeguard American freedom of action he would have 
agreed to the Lodge reservation. Failing this, “both what 
you say and what you refrain from saying confirm the un- 
derstanding I expressed in my speech that your position 
and purpose are to impose upon the United States the Cov- 
enant negotiated at Paris without any real change what- 
ever.” 

Secretary of State Colby answered Mr. Root’s attack on 
Article X, saying in part: 

The idea of an international court of justice, to which Mr. 
Root has just contributed his enthusiastic labors, has admittedly 
been a lifeless thing, hopelessly beyond realization, conceded by 
‘its sponsors to be impotent and impracticable until the success 
of the League of Nations effected a political organization of the 
world powers, which for the first time gave the court a back- 
ground and a promise that its decrees will be effective. If there 
is one thing- which the war has taught the nations of the world, 
it is that the projects discussed at the two Hague conferences 
for restraining war, and the peaceful regulation of international 
conduct, were utterly valueless and illusory. 

It is Article X which for the first time has given vitality 
and significance to the project of a League of Nations. It is 
this underlying and ultimate sanction of a joint force, susceptible 
of being invoked in the final analysis by the nations charged 
with the preservation of world peace, that makes the League a 
real thing instead of an academic theme. 


On the other hand, the irreconcilables were offended not 
by Mr. Root’s attitude toward Article X, but because he 
accepted the other provisions of the Covenant. Senator 
Johnson quoted Senator Harding’s own words against those 
of Mr. Root and added: 

Some gentlemen supporting Mr. Harding say that notwith- 
standing this plain declaration he will take the United States 
into the League. Between these gentlemen and men of my belief 
there can be no unity of purpose, no agreement upon the League 
issue. I stand with Senator Harding. I accept as conclusive his 


emphatic declaration. His words upon the issue, not the words 
of those who are for the League, are all controlling. 


League of Nations at Work. 


HE Council of the League of Nations, now in session 

at Brussels, is having a busy time disposing of the im- 
portant business that has been brought before it. The 
machinery provided by the Covenant is working smoothly 
on the whole, but various amendments and improvements 
have been suggested by members of the League and doubt- 
less some of them will be adopted. 

The plan for the World Court of the League, prepared 
by an international committee of jurists meeting at The 
Hague, was adopted by the Council in general, but with 
reservation of certain points where the plan went beyond 
the scope of the Covenant. According to the Covenant both 
perties to a dispute must consent in advance to submit the 
case to the court, but The Hague jurists proposed to go 
farther and make international arbitration compulsory. 
The Council will not include the compulsory clause in 
recommending the plan to the Assembly. Those parts of 
the World Court plan that are supposed to have been the 
work of Elihu Root, former American Secretary of State, 
were adopted by the Council of the League without 
question. 

The League of Nations has been in actual operation 
since May 5, 1919, and has accomplished a large amount 
of work at comparatively little expense. Its total ex- 
penditure to the end of the present year, that is twenty 
months, will be about $3,000,000, and this is a small price 
to pay for all the League has done in the way of repatriat- 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN ITS PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
November, 1920, marks the establishment of the executive offices of the League of Nations in its administration building, formerly 
the Hotel National, in Geneva, Switzerland 


ing prisoners, stabilizing international finance, investigat- 
ing labor problems, administrating disputed territories and 
preventing armed conflicts. 

The most serious question before the Council at Brus- 
sels was the seizure of Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, by 
a Polish force under General Zellgouski. Poland«was rep- 
resented before the Council by Professor Askenazi of War- 
saw in place of Paderewski, while the Lithuanian case was 
argued by Augustine Waldemar. The Oouncil is expected 
to recommend that the question be decided by a plebiscite. 

The League of Nations has hitherto maintained head- 
quarters in a building on the corner of Piccadilly and 
Downing Street, London, but will hereafter be located at 
Geneva as the Covenant provides. The Secretary General, 
Sir Eric Drummond, has established himself with his 
staff in the Hotel National, Geneva. Here the Assembly of 
the League will be called to meet for the first time on 
November 15. The Covenant provides that President Wil- 
son shall summon the first session of the Assembly and he 
was expected to open it in person, but his physical condi- 
tion will of course prohibit this. 


Cardinal Gibbons Favors League 


MONG the more than 15,000 American clergymen of 

various denominations who have publicly endorsed the 
League of Nations one of the most distinguished and in- 
fluential names is that of Cardinal Gibbons. The Cardinal 
began his statement by citing Pope Benedict’s words that 
“it is much to be desired that all states, putting aside 
mutual suspicions, should unite in one league.” He then 
commended the detailed arrangements of the Covenant as 
wisely framed and concluded: 

Sitting as a council of brethren, with the shadow of the great 
catastrophe still upon us, we should, and I have no doubt we 
will, draw nearer to one another and take up, in a fraternal 
spirit, seriatim, those vexed questions that still remain and which 
are a grave menace to the fellowship of the forward-looking, 
God-fearing, God-loving nations. These questions still threaten 
the peace of the world—that peace whose blessing we are just 
beginning to enjoy again. 

; Delay is dangerous and it means continued cumulative suffer- 
ing: I know that we will, at an early day, accept our evident 
responsibilities in the world situation, and at the same time 
make perfectly clear what they are. Once our responsibility is 


clearly manifest, the American people will not sidestep. We will 
do our duty. We always have. 


Cox Tours the East 


OVERNOR Cox, after making one of the widest tours 

of the western states ever undertaken by a candidate, 
turned his attention to the Atlantic seaboard. Many po- 
litical experts regarded this as in some sense an invasion 
of the “enemy’s country” since the Democratic campaign 
had been languishing in the eastern states and the Repub- 
licans were predicting old-time McKinley pluralities for 


Harding. Nothing daunted, he carried the campaign not 
only into the doubtful regions of New Jersey and New 
York City, but made numerous brief speeches in rural New 
York and New England, which are strongly Republican. 
He denounced Senator Lodge’s “conspiracy” against the 
Treaty to the voters of Massachusetts and welcomed the 
heckling of anti-League Irishmen in Newark and New 
York. 

Two new points were brought out in Cox’s eastern cam- 
paign. One was a definite declaration against intervention 
in Mexico: “If I am elected President of the United States 
I will not take the blood of a single American boy and 
turn it into gold for any investor in Mexico.” The other 
was the promise that he would make almost any conces- 
sion necessary to win the support of the Senate to im- 
mediate entrance into the existing League of Nations. In 
New York he said with regard to Article X he “would 
willingly accept a reservation stating explicitly that the 
United States assumes no obligation to defend or assist 
any other member of the League, unless approved and 
authorized by Congress in each case.” He promised to 
“consult with all members of the Senate” and with leaders 
of both parties who have “given intensive thought to that 
question.” 

In West Virginia he went even further in his desire to 
conciliate opposition. He promised to “sit down with the 
Senate and make an agreement” as to reservations to the 
Covenant and added that “the sort of agreement which I 
shall be enabled to obtain will be determined by the Sena- 
torial elections.” He declared that talk of a new associa- 
tion to replace the existing League of Nations was “but 
an idle phrase” and that the one great evil to be averted at 
all costs was to remain excluded from the League “until 
another election could be held.” In order to get into the 
League he was prepared to compromize on reservations be- 
cause “if too much has to be given in compromize now in 
order to insure our entrance into the League, the people 
themselves will have an opportunity to modify and cor- 
rect later.” 


Senator Reed Bolts 


N October 21 Senator James Reed of Missouri an- 
nounced to a Kansas City audience that he could no 
longer give his support to the national Democratic ticket. 
Senator Reed’s own term does not expire this year and 
therefore he does not figure in the campaign as a candi- 
date, but he has a personal following and undoubtedly his 
stand cost Governor Cox as nominee for President and 
Breckinridge Long as Democratic nominee for the Senate 
thousands of Missouri votes. 
Senator Reed has not, however, left the Democratic 
party for “keeps” nor joined with the Republicans even 
for this campaign. His purpose is to be a lonely crusader 
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against the League of Nations, attacking all candidates of 
either party that favor “any kind of alliance, league or 
association with Europe.” He denied that he had turned 
against the Democratic Administration because of a quar- 
rel over patronage and held that until the League of Na- 
tions issue arose he had supported the majority of party 
measures which came before the Senate. He declared that 
not one man or woman in a thousand wanted the League 
as it was originally presented, but that those who thought 
that the evils of the Covenant could be cured by reserva- 
tions or amendments were deluding themselves: 

The majority of the Senate wanted fourteen amendments. 
Taft’s League to Enforce Peace wants amendments. Root wants 
amendments—only Root and the Lord know how many. Bryan 
wants amendments. Professor Lowell wants amendments. Wilson 
says he will accept amendments. Hitchcock wants amendments. 
Twenty-six Democratic Senators voted for the treaty with all 
of the Lodge amendments. The other twenty Senators voted for 
something like a dozen similar amendments. Everybody wants 
amendments, except.those who had the foresight to understand 
from the first that the entire instrument was un-American and 
rotten to the core. They want the accursed thing totally rejected. 

He condemned Cox and said that in the event of his elec- 
tion “I fear the influence of Woodrow Wilson.” But he was 
not much kinder to the Republican nominee: 

The Republican candidate for President is for an association 
of nations, but asserts he does not know what it will be. If he 


is elected I shudder at the influence of Elihu Root and the inter- 
national bankers. 


Senator Reed does not give his support to either Harding 
or Cox, but he indorsed Senator La Follette’s independent 
nominee for the Wisconsin senatorship, James Thompson, 
against both the Republican and Democratic candidates. 
In every state he hoped that the candidate most hostile to 
“the infamous doctrine of internationalism” would be re- 
turned, whether Republican, Democrat or Independent. 


Harding on Efficiency 


N an appeal issued from the “front porch” to the Ameri- 

can people a week before election Senator Harding 
shifted the emphasis of his campaign somewhat from the 
League of Nations to the issue of Democratic inefficiency. 
He referred to the League incidentally, but somewhat 
vaguely, declaring against “the proposal to approve our 
membership in the League of Nations as our opponents in- 
sist that it shall be written,” but favoring “a wise associa- 
tion of nations.” But his main appeal was for “a reorgani- 
zation of administrative government so that it shall become 
a source of pride to the American spirit of efficiency.” He 
attacked the Democratic record: 
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Underwood & Underwood 
IS THE KU KLUX BACK AGAIN? 
It is being rumored that the “Invisible Empire” is again spread- 
ing consternation among negroes south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. “They say” that now its members burn the cotton gins and 
terrorize cotton growers to keep up the price of cotton. How 
did the photographer snap this during the weird ceremony of 
the Ku Klux Klan on the top of Stone Mountain near Atlanta 
without being hanged? 
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I call upon the Democratic party to answer the charge that 
its management of domestic affairs had brought us to the brink 
of an industrial crisis in 1914 from which only the World War 
saved us, and is even now leading us toward another precipice. 

There has been no answer to the well known fact that they 
have cost America untold billions of dollars and the precious 
lives of our sons by unpreparedness for war persisted in for 
political expediency. 

They have made no answer to the charge that they were 
equally unprepared for peace and reconstruction. 

They have made no answer to the charge that their experi- 
ment with the American railways, their industrial policy and 
their maintaining in the Federal Government hundreds of thou- 
sands of unnecessary employees have cost the taxpayers of this 
country a fearful financial burden which our men and women, 
and even their children, will have to pay. 

They have made no answer to the charge that their rule has 
been one of grotesque inefficiency. 

The Republican party wound up its campaign with ex- 
ceptional confidence, tho this confidence was stronger as to 
the election of Harding and Coolidge than as to control of 
the Senate or victories on local tickets. General straw votes 
taken by newspapers, magazines, drug stores, moving pic- 
ture houses, colleges and other agencies pointcd in the main 
to a Republican landslide. Chairman Hays claimed for 
Harding every electoral vote outside the “solid south” of 
the old Confederate States. The Democrats were far less 
confident, but Chairman White estimated that Cox could 
count with certainty on 256 electoral votes and Harding on 
only 164, leaving 111 doubtful votes to determine the bal- 
ance of power. Betting on the eve of election favored the 
Republicans, tho the odds varied widely at different times 
and places. 


The Cotton Crisis | 


HE prevailing low prices of cotton have not only called 

forth lawless attempts to restrict output, but have 
called into action the more legitimate intervention of the 
public authorities. Governor Parker of Louisiana has ap- 
pealed to the cotton ginners of the southern states to close 
down for thirty days. This appeal was telegraphed to the 
Governors of other cotton growing states. Governor Parker 
said in part: 

The one great agricultural crop in which the South has 
almost a monopoly is cotton, and with a number of short crops 
mm succession and the certainty the world urgently needs cotton, 
it is almost criminal to force this crop on the market at prices 
far below actual cost, bringing ruin to farmers and thereby 


ultimately disaster to the spinners and actual suffering to those 
needing cotton goods. " 


The present emergency requires the attention and codperation 
of all classes of citizens in justifying the request for all gins to 
shut down for at least thirty days, or longer if necessary, in order 
that the producers may receive living prices for their products 
and the great cotton industry not be crippled or destroyed. 


Night riders have raided plantations or destroyed gins 
in Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and other states within the past few days. Everywhere 
the authorities have issued proclamations denouncing law- 
less methods of upholding prices and in several states re- 
wards have been offered for the detection of the lawbreak- 
ers. The declared policy of the raiders is to prevent gin- 
ning or sale of cotton until the price reaches forty cents 
a pound. 


New Men for Shipping Board 


NDER the Merchant Marine Act the President is re- 

quired to make seven appointments to the Shipping 
Board, of whom only four may belong to the same political 
party; two of whom must be named from the Atlantic 
coast, two from the Pacific, one from the Gulf region, one 
from the Great Lakes region and one from the interior. 
The members of the Board must divest themselves of pri- 
vate shipping interests and devote all of their time to their 
work as shipping commissioners, in return for a compensa- 
tion of $12,000 a year. 
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President Wilson reappointed Admiral William S. Ben- 
son, chief of naval operations during the war, as chairman 
of the Shipping Board. The other four members appointed 
at the same time were Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, 
former Republican Ambassador to Belgium; Gavin McNab, 
a San Francisco attorney, who was a member of President 
Wilson’s first industrial conference; Martin J. Gillen, an 
attorney of Wisconsin and an assistant to former Chair- 
man Payne of the Shipping Board, and Frederick I. 
Thompson, publisher of the Mobile (Alabama) Register. 
One appointee from the Pacific coast and one from the in- 
terior must still be named, and both must be Republicans 
since four of the five already appointed are Democrats. A 
substitute must also be found for Mr. Marburg, who did 
not accept his appointment. 

Admiral Benson, in an address before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, expounded his views of the function of 
the Shipping Board, which he believed would ultimately be 
to private shipping what the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is to the railroads. He considers “that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the success of our merchant marine 
that the vessels be 
owned and operated 
by private parties.” 
He supported the St. 
Lawrence River canal 
project as promising 
the best relief to the 
coal shortage in New 





England, and _ even 
contended that, if 
necessary, the Gov- 


ernment should issue 
bonds to finance it. He 
urged American ship- 
pers to give prefer- 
ence to American- 
owned vessels. 


Mayor 
McSwiney 
Dies 


ERENCE Mac- 
Swiney, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, died 
on October 25 in Brix- 
ton prison, London, 
from _ self-imposed 
starvation. He had 
fasted ever since his arrest in Cork on August 12, 
seventy-three days before. His brother, John Mac- 
Swiney, and his chaplain, Father Dominic, were with 
him when he died early in the morning. He had been un- 
conscious for thirty-six hours before. Such a lengthy fast 
is unprecedented. In 1880 Dr. Tanner created a sensation 
by fasting forty days and this record was beaten by 
S. Nucci, an Italian professional faster, who went without 
food for forty-five days in 1890. So far as known Mac- 
Swiney received nothing in the form of food up to a few 
days ago, when the prison physicians, taking advantage of 
his state of coma, administered some fruit juice to counter- 
act the scurvy from which he was suffering. His relatives 
and friends who had access to him every day might have 
fed him secretly, but deny having done so. His sister and 
Archbishop Mannix believe that the prolongation of his 
life was a miracle due to the prayers offered in his behalf 
in various parts of the world. 
Joseph Murphy, one of the eleven hunger strikers in the 
Cork jail, died on the same night after having fasted sev- 











Wide World 

The new Lord Mayor of Cork is 

Donald Ellachain, who took the office 

when the late Lord Mayor McSwiney 

was sentenced to imprisonment for 

supporting violence in the cause of 
the Irish Republic 
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Underwood & Underwood 

On the seventy-fourth day of his self-imposed fast in protest 

against the British domination of Ireland, Terence McSwiney, 

Lord Mayor of Cork and a leader of the Sinn Fein movement, 

died in Brixton Prison. His suicide made him a martyr in the 

eyes of Irish Republicans and reprisals for his death were threat- 
ened in England as well as in Ireland 


enty-five days. Michael Fitzgerald, another of the Cork 
hunger strikers, died last week. 

Terence MacSwiney (pronounced Sweeney) was born in 
Cork in 1879, the son of a tobacco manufacturer. He was 
educated at the Christian Brothers School of Cork and the 
Royal University of Dublin. He became absorbed in the 
study of Irish history and used Gaclic instead of English 
on every possible occasion. He took an active part in the 
Sinn Fein movement as a writer and editor during its lit- 
erary phase and as an officer in the republican army dur- 
ing its later militant phase. Since the Sinn Fein rebellion 
of Easter, 1916, he has been repeatedly arrested and has 
spent a total of thirty months in prison. He was elected to 
the House of Commons in 1918, but refused to take his seat. 

When Thomas MacCurtain, the Sinn Fein Lord Mayor 
of Cork was murdered on March 20, MacSwiney was elect- 
ed to succeed him. He declared on his inauguration that 
his allegiance was not due to the British crown but to the 
Dail Eireann, the Parliament of the Irish Republic. He 
was arrested while holding an illicit republican court and 
tried by court martial. Copies of the cipher telegrams 
despatched by the police the preceding day were found 
concealed in the wall and a key to the cipher in his desk. 
He was found guilty of sedition and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. He refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the court and declared that since he would 
take no food he would be free, dead or alive, within a 
month. 

The British Government took the ground that every 
prisoner could obtain his freedom by voluntary fasting if 
that were accepted as a reason for release. Premier Lloyd 
George said: 

A law which is a respecter of persons is no law. If the Cabinet 
departed from its decision, a complete breakdown of the whole 
machinery of law and government in Ireland inevitably would 


follow. The release some weeks ago of hunger strikers in Ireland 
was followed by an outburst of cruel murder and outrage. 


The King was appealed to for pardon, but refused to 
violate the constitution by acting against the advice of 
his ministers. 

MacSwiney’s death is regarded by one party as murder 
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and by the other as suicide. But even those who 
held that the Government could not surrender to 
a hunger strike felt sympathy for MacSwiney in 
recognizing that he was dying for an ideal. The 
long drawn suspense has greatly acerbated the 
bitterness of both sides and enhanced the diffi-. 
culty of bringing about a peaceful solution of 
the Irish question. It has also entered into the 
presidential conflict of the United States. Pro- 
‘fessor Kelly of Fordham University demands 
the impeachment of President Wilson because he 
did not intervene in MacSwiney’s behalf. 


’ Great British Coal Strike 


OR ten days the coal miners of Great Britain 

have been idle. The men say that they must 
have higher wages. The Government says that 
they must produce a higher output. Every week 
the contest lasts the miners lose more in wages 
than they would gain in five weeks if they got 
the increase they demand and every week the 
Government loses nearly as much as it would 








Hodges and Herbert 
Smith, to come to his of- 
ficial residence, No. 10 
Downing Street, and talk 
over the questions in dis- 
pute with the members of 
the Cabinet. Since then 
daily conferences have 
been held, but no agree- 
ment has yet been arrived 
at. The Government is 
said to be willing to grant 
the two shillings a day in- 
crease in wages demanded 
by the miners, but insists 
in return on some guaran- 
tee of increase of produc- 
tivity. As the hours have 
been reduced and the 
wages raised the output of 
coal per man per hour has 
continually fallen off until 








gain in six months by the increase placed on the 
price of coal by the Government. Whichever side 
wins the net result must be a decrease in the 
foreign trade and a rise in the cost of living. To 
the million miners who left their jobs must be 
added those in dependent industries which had to 
close down on account of lack of fuel and also a 
large army of previously unemployed, altogether 
making about a million more men out of work 
at the end of the first week. If the strike continues “+ 
British industry and finance, hardly maetnetes from the 
war, will suffer a severe setback. 

The National Union of Railwaymen declared their in- 
tention to go out at the end of the first week in a sympa- 
thetic strike. This action was taken spontaneously by a 
majority of only ten out of sixty delegates and in opposi- 
tion to their leader, J. H. Thomas. But the majority argued 
that within a few days 300,000 railwaymen would be laid 
off anyway on account of the closing of the mines and that 
a “lightning strike” that would tie up all the traffic of the 
country would force an immediate decision in the miners’ 
favor. But the railwaymen’s strike was held off at the re- 
quest of the executive of the miners’ union when the Gov- 
ernment consented to open conversations with them. 

‘The third big union concerned in the strike is the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, which comprizes the dockers, 
longshoremen, bus and train drivers and the like. If they 
should go on strike as they threaten to it would stop all 
shipping and shut off the food supply. To prevent this 
calamity the Government is enrolling citizens who can aid 
in driving motor trucks, operating railroad trains and 
otherwise keeping the cities from starvation. Over ten 
thousand men and women of all classes have volunteered 
for national service of this sort. This has aroused the in- 
dignation of the transport men, who consider them strike 
breakers and, as Robert Williams, General Secretary of 
the Transport union, says: 
100k upon the danger of the enrollment of volunteers, espe- 


cially from the middle class and white guards of the community, 
as of more provocation than the use of troops. 


The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress voted to “request” Premier Lloyd George to re- 
open negotiations with the miners’ executive before Fri- 
day noon or they would call together the executive com- 
mittees of all the big trade unions to consider a general 
strike. 

Under pressure of these threats or because he saw a 
chance to effect a compromize the Premier sent an invita- 
tion to the leaders of the miners, Robert Smilie, Frank 


International 


The death of King Alexander of Greece, 
who was poisoned by a monkey bite, may 
precipitate a crisis in Greek national affairs. 
His father, the former King Constantine, 
was deposed and exiled during the war for 
his pro-German sympathies. Premier Veni- 
zelos, the real head of the Government, is 
reported to have said that at the time of 
Alexander’s accession to the throne that it 
was the last experiment Greece would ever 


it has reached a point 
where it threatens to un- 
dermine England’s com- 
mercial supremacy of the 
world. 

In order to meet the 
emergency of a general 
strike or revolutionary 
movement the Premier has 
asked Parliament to re- 
store temporarily the ex- 
ceptional powers ensesiaed by the Government during the 
war. In spite of heated opposition the House of Commons 
passed the Emergency Powers bill on second reading by a 
vote of 267 to 55. 


King Killed by a Monkey Bite 
ING Alexander of Greece, namesake and successor of 
Alexander the Great, died on October 25 from blood 

poisoning caused by the bite of a pet monkey. Tatos, the 
monkey, was supposed to be tame and was allowed to wan- 
der at will about the palace park. But one day early in 
October, when the young King was playing with him, he 
bit the King’s foot viciously. The wound was not thought 
serious at first, but symptoms of acute blood poisoning set 
in and developed into. congestion of the lungs. Dr. Georges 
Vidal, a French specialist on animal bites, and Professor 
Delbet, a surgeon, were brought from Paris, but were un- 
able to effect a cure. It was rumored in Rome that the 
monkey had been innoculated with hydrophobia as a means 
of getting rid of the King, but this is officially denied. 

King Alexander was born in 1893 and was educated at 
Oxford. He was placed upon the throne in 1917 when his 
father, Constantine, was deposed and exiled by the British 
because of his pro-German proclivities. Constantine was 
married to Princess Sophia of Prussia, sister to Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany, and her influence, it is believed, 
made him averse to bringing Greece into the war on the 
side of the Allies or allowing it to be used as a base of 
operations against the Bulgars and Austrians. His eldest 
son, Crown Prince George, was also suspected of anti-Ally 
leanings so the British made Alexander, his second son, 
King of the Greeks. 

Alexander refused to contract the customary royal al- 
liance and insisted upon his right to marry for love. Ac- 
cordingly in November, 1919, he secretly married Anastasia 
Manos, the pretty daughter of his stableman or Royal 
Equerry. When the news came out last May thru the visit 
of the young couple to Paris the Greeks were shocked at 


make with a king 
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the idea of a morganatic marriage and declared that they 
would never receive the low-born lady as their Queen. But 
Alexander declared, “Well, if she can’t be Queen I won’t 
be King, that’s all.” 

Prince Paul, the younger brother of Alexander, is likely 
to succeed him unless the Greeks seize the opportunity to 
throw off altogether the rule of foreign monarchs that has 
been imposed upon them by the powers ever since 1832. The 
exiled King Constantine has never abdicated and still 
signs himself “Rex” in messages from his residence at Lu- 
cerne. His supporters will doubtless endeavor to bring him 
back to Athens. Premier Venizelos, however, will block 
the return of his old enemy Constantine and probably the 
Allies would not permit it anyhow. A few months ago an 
attempt was made by the royalists to assassinate Venizelos, 
but he recovered from his gunshot wounds. 


Wrangel’s Campaign 
HE latest of the efforts to conquer Soviet Russia is 
that led by Baron Wrangel. He was one of Denikin’s 
ablest generals in the anti-Bolshevik campaign of a year 
ago last summer, but broke with his chief because Denikin 
did not restrain his troops from outrages on the Ukrainian 
population whom he was supposed to deliver from oppres- 
sion. In consequence of this protest Wrangel fell into dis- 
favor with Denikin and his British backers and was exiled 
from Russia. But after Denikin’s defeat he was recalled to 
take charge of the remnants of the army which had been 
driven down into the Crimean peninsula. The Bolsheviki 
would have followed and annihilated the routed troops 
but were prevented by the British batleships, whose guns 
ranged across the narrow neck of the isthmus. Here at 
Sevastopol, the old Russian naval base which British, 
French and Turks besieged for a year in the Crimean 
war, Wrangel reorganized the army and refitted it with 
British arms and uniforms in preparation for another in- 
vasion of Soviet Russia in the summer of 1920. But by 
the time the weather became warm enough for fighting 
the British Government was engaged in negotiations with 
Soviet representatives at London for opening up trade with 
Russia. The Soviet Government insisted as a preliminary 
condition that the British cease giving aid and encourage- 
ment to attacks on Soviet Russia. Accordingly the British 
Government warned the Poles that if they should over- 
step their ethnographic’ limits and Wrangel that if he 
should undertake an offensive campaign they need not ex- 
pect British sympathy and support. 
But the French adhered to the opposite policy 
and gave both the Poles and Wrangel all pos- 
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to Poland in her own capital. This they might have done 
for-in early August their guns could already be heard in 
Warsaw and the Polish troops were badly demoralized. But 
in the nick of time the French General Weygand arrived at 
Warsaw with a large staff of French officers and quickly 
turned the tide. The Bolsheviki were driven out of Poland 
with heavy losses and the Soviet was forced to sign an 
armistice at Riga that surrendered to Poland a large strip 
of Russian territory. 

Wrangel’s fortune waxed and waned according to the 
attention that the Soviet could spare him from the Polish 
war. In the fall when the most serviceable of the Red troops 
were withdrawn to the Polish front he made rapid inroads 
into Southern Russia. Reports of victories in which he cap- 
tured five, ten or even twenty thousand Soviet troops came 
in frequently during September and early October. He 
gained the whole province of Taurida that lies between 
the Dnieper River and the Sea of Azov. The further ad- 
vance of Wrangel’s forces toward the northeast would have 
put him in possession of the Donetz coal region and de- 
prived the Bolsheviki of their fuel supply for the winter. 
On the other wing the Wrangel cavalry had crossed the 
Dnieper at two points and threatened to envelop Odessa. 

But by the middle of October when the armistice with 
Poland was concluded at Riga, the Soviet was free to throw 
its forces against Wrangel and quickly changed the situa- 
tion in the south. The Wrangel forces were driven out of 
Mariupol, Nikopol and Oriekhov and forced to withdraw 
from the western side of the Dnieper. In these defeats the 
Wrangel armies lost heavily both in men and munitions. 

The Russo-Polish armistice forbids the use of the ter- 
ritory of either party as a base for military expeditions 
against the other. Consequently the Russian volunteers 
under General Balakovitch, who have been fighting Soviet 
Russia in codperation with the Poles, will now have to leave 
Poland and join Wrangel in south Russia. General Du- 
benny, the dashing Bolshevist cavalry leader who recently 
was fighting fiercely against the Poles, has changed sides 
and is now attacking Soviet Russia in the direction of 
Kiev. General Weygand, the savior of Warsaw, has sailed 
for Sevastopol to help Wrangel as he helped Pilsudski in 
Poland. A number of ex-German officers from the Baltic 
provinces have volunteered for service under Wrangel. 
Major General Townshend, the British officer who defended 
Kut-el-Amara on the Tigris during five months’ siege by 
the Turks, has resigned from the British army to serve 
under Wrangel. The French have loaned Wrangel a million 
dollars for shoes, overcoats and blankets for a winter 
campaign. 





sible assistance in their campaigns against 
Soviet Russia. It was thought that if Russia 
were attacked simultaneously by the Poles from 
the west and by Wrangel’s army from the south 
the two forces could conjoin near Kiev and that 
the Soviet, weakened by internal dissensions 
and economic distress, would speedily collapse. 

But the effect was quite the opposite of that 
anticipated. As the Polish armies advanced into 
the heart of Russia far beyond their racial 
frontier and even beyond the eastern boundary 
of the old Kingdom of Poland, all the ancient 
animosity of the Russians for the Poles became 
inflamed and the officers of the Czar’s army 
volunteered for service under the Soviet to 
repel the invader. Under their guidance the 
Soviet armies rallied and recovered their 
ground. But not content with driving the Poles 
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back within their national boundaries the Bol- 
sheviki continued to advance, believing that 
they could capture Warsaw and dictate peace 


THE SCENE OF WRANGEL’S CAMPAIGN 

Baron Wrangel has been conducting a campaign from the Crimea against 
Soviet Russia in coéperation with the Polish attack from the west. His 
troops had gained control of the Taurida province but have been expelled 

















The man who has had his troubles 
photographing an automobile travel- 
ing at the rate of 100 miles an hour, 
or about 140 feet per second, will best 
appreciate the difficulties that con- 
fronted Prof. Albert J. Foley, of the 
University of Indiana, when he at- 
tempted to take the picture of a sound 
wave, which travels ten times faster 
than the fastest motor car. Yet the 
feat was successfully accomplished, as 
accompanying photographs show. 

The simplest and most obvious type 
of wave motion is that which we ob- 
serve in the ripple in a teacup, a sur- 
face-tension effect, or in the mighty 

















Diffraction pattern produced by a cylin- 
drical grating with eight apertures. Time 
00024 of a second after spark 


billow rolling on under the action of 
giavitation. Such waves are essential- 
ly two-dimensional. A -typical wave 
front in this case, such as that pro- 
duced by a stone falling into a pond, 
is circular in form. 

Other waves, and a very important 
class, are three-dimensional, the typi- 
cal form being spherical, each wave 
starting out from a source point, and 
spreading out as a sphere with that 
point as its center. Light waves are of 
this character, as well as the waves 
used in wireless telegraphy. In fact, 
the two are propagated with the same 
velocity thru vacuum, which is of the 
order of one fifty-thousandth of an 
inch in the case of light, and of the 
order of several thousands of feet in 
the case of electric waves commonly 
used in wireless telegraphy. 

It is only by special means that 
spherical waves can be rendered visi- 
ble. Light waves are themselves, of 
course, invisible. But there is another 
kind of spherical waves—sound waves 
—which, tho ordinarily quite as invisi- 
ble as waves of light or electro-mag- 
net waves, can nevertheless be ren- 
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How to See Sound 
By Robert H. Moulton 





dered observable to 
the sense of sight and 
photographed. 

The difficulties of 
photographing an in- 
visible sound wave in 
an invisible gas, the 
wave itself being 





densation and _ refrac- 
tion, that is, series of 
regions of varying air 
density. Light from a 
star or any point or 
source of light will be 
bent from its straight 
line path when it passes 
thru such region. There- 
fore, sound waves pro- 
duced between a point 
source and a_ photo- 
graphic plate should 
cast shadows on that 








merely a series of con- 
densations and rare- 
fications in this invisi- 
ble gas, are such 
that it was only after years of experi- 
menting that Professor Foley succeed- 
ed in securing perfectly definite sound 
wave pictures, pictures which show 
the waves traveling in all directions 
from the source, which show them in 
the process of being reflected from 
plane and curved mirrors, being 
brought to a focus by convex lenses 
and made divergent by concave lenses, 
doing everything in fact demanded by 
the wave theory. 

Professor Foley’s method of photo- 
graphing sound waves is simple in its 
fundamental principle. All of us, look- 
ing out over a field on a hot, bright 
day, have seen what is commonly called 
“the heat rising from the ground.” We 
have also seen stars “twinkle.” The 
heat rising from the ground is simply 
the confusion of the waves which reach 
the observer’s eye after passing thru 
air of varying den.ity due to varying 
temperature. The same thing causes 
the twinkling of the stars, while in 
reality the light from the stars is ab- 
solutely constant. 

In a sense, Professor Foley has put 
the twinkling to a practical use. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, the ar- 
gument which first led him to under- 
take the experiment was as follows: 

Sound waves in air are waves of con- 


A sound wave taken .0002 of a 
second after the spark. It is grow- 
ing in circumference as it travels 


plate. Just photograph 
the shadow and _ the 
work is done. 

At first this seems 
simple and easy, but not when it 
is explained that, owing to the 
great speed of a sound wave, the 
light of the source or star could not 
last longer than the millionth part 
of a second, or the shadow would be 
blurred. Further, if the light lasts only 
the millionth part of a second, while it 
does last the light must be a thousand 
times as strong as the light which a 
camera uses when taking a picture in 
one thousandth of a second to give 
good images. on the plate. Still fur- 
ther, one must be able to turn on that 
light at exactly the right time, or the 
sound wave will not be in the correct 
position with reference to the photo- 
graphic plate and other apparatus. 

To alarge electric machine capable 
of giving a perfect torrent of electric 
sparks a foot or more in length, Pro- 
fessor Foley connects some Leyden 
jars, which act as a reservoir for the 
storage of electrical charges. The 
number of sparks produced by the ma- 
chine is reduced, because the jars must 
be charged before a spark will pass. 
But when a spark does occur, the en- 
tire system is discharged, resulting in 
a spark of great energy, the crack of 
which sounds like the report of a gun. 
This spark is discharged thru a cir- 
cuit containing two spark gaps, that is, 





A sound wave reflected by an elliptical 
reflector. Taken — of a second after 
spa 


The same wave a little later. The orig- 
inal and reflected waves are symmetri- 
cal; divergent and convergent 
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two breaks in the circuit across which 
the current must pass. 

One of these gaps, the one nearest 
the electric mathine, is placed just in 
front of a photographic plate and 
when the spark passes it, generates a 
sound wave in front of the plate. The 
current then passed under the second 
gap; arriving there later than at the 
first gap. When the spark occurs at the 
second gap it throws on the photo- 
graphic plate a shadow of the second 
wave that had been produced a mo- 
ment before at the first gap. Thus the 
time interval between the sound and 
the light that is to photograph it is 
due to the time that it takes the electric 
current to pass from the first gap to 
the second gap, and can be regulated 
by changing the current. 


What Wilson Told the Navy 


We have got to throw tradition to 
the wind. 

Do not stop to think about what is 
prudent for a moment. : 

The amateur knows so little about 
it that he is fool enough to try the 
right thing. 

The Germans not only have no more 
brains than we have, but they have a 
different and less serviceable kind of 
brains. 

I despair of hunting for hornets all 
over the sea when I know where the 
nest is and know that the nest is breed- 
ing hornets as fast as I can find them. 

















ANOTHER GREAT CARMEN 
Alice Gentle has been classed by Frederic 
Dean, the critic, as the fifth Carmen—such 
, is the excellence of her interpretation of 
the colorful daughter of Romany. “Before 
her,” says Mr. Dean, “only four singers 
have proved worthy to take the “Carmen” 
role: Minnie Hauck, who introduced the 
part to New York; Emma Calvé, the uni- 
versally admired; Camille Bresler-Gianoli, 
the Carmen who approached nearest to 
the ideals of Merimée and Bizet; and 
Esther Ferrabini, the beautiful—and now 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company has 
given us Miss Gentle. She brings to the 
part all thut her predecessors did, besides 
her own distinctive, bizarre portrayal of 

the wilful, tragic gypsy 
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Underwood & Underwood 


In less than ten years your guest to New York will, perhaps, arrive at the First 

Union Air Depot instead of the Grand Central or the Penn. A Brooklyn architect 

sketched this projected great airplane landing, which would be 150 feet above the 

highest points of the McAlpin and Waldorf-Astoria hotels. A floor would be utilized 

for hangars and parking space, and would be reached by elevators. Already the Aero 

Limited Company operates a ert | air pac cones service with headquarters 
at these hote 


The Origin of Races 


By Benjamin Harrow 


Darwin told us how man _ was 
evolved from the monkey, or rather, 
how man and monkey were evolved 
from one common ancestor; but Dar- 
win offered no explanation how differ- 
ent races of men evolved; how, say, 
the typés known as the European, the 
Chinese, and the negro developed. We 
have usually satisfied ourselves with 
such phrases as “the influence of en- 
vironment,” “natural selection,” or 
“the inheritance of slowly-acquired 
characters.” Environmental influences 
are important, as a moment’s consid- 
eration shows. Take the Jew, who 
hails from Asia Minor, and who is 
now spread over the five continents. 
The Polish Jew, who has lived in Po- 
land’ for three or four generations, is 
as unlike the English or American 
Jew, who has lived in these more west- 
ern countries for the same period, as 
can well be imagined. Similarly it can 
be shown that natural selection and 
the inheritance of slowly-acquired 
characteristics are of importance. 

Arthur Keith, a famous Scottish 
anthropologist, now advances a new 
theory to account for the negro, the 
Mongolic, the American and the Cau- 
casic. Says he, men have developed into 
different races because their internal 
secretions have developed differently. 

Internal secretions? you say; what 
new fad of the scientist may they rep- 
resent?. 

“Internal secretions” is no fad. We 
know today, what we did not know so 
very long ago, that there are body- 
coérdinators. The various organs of 
the body do not act independently, but 
harmoniously. The heart, the spleen, 
the liver, the kidney, etc., may be lik- 
ened to army corps in a great army: 
they are parts of one great whole; and 
these parts are directed by generals 


who in turn are in touch with one an- 
other. 

The generals at the head of these 
army corps are five glands of internal 
secretion, of which the thyroid is per- 
haps the best known. These glands, 
these generals, have their staff officers 
who keep in touch with the other 
armies in the field. The scientist, ever 
fond of strange names, calls such sub- 
ordinate officers hormones, which, 
when translated into our every-day 
tongue, mean messengers. The glands 
of internal secretion shape, by means 
of their hormones, the activities of the 
various organs of the body. Whether 
the organs fare well or otherwise, or 
whether they either do, or do not ex- 
hibit certain peculiarities, depends 
upon the skill or stupidity of the gen- 
erals, the glands. Of course at the head 
of the entire army, the body, we have 
the commander-in-chief, the brain. 

Professor Keith informs us that one 
of the five glands, the pituitary, regu- 
lates growth and is directly concerned 
in determining stature, cast of feat- 
ures, texture of skin and character of 
hair—all of which, as the anthropolo- 
gist will tell you, are means used to 
classify races. And the professor re- 
minds us that the pituitary is most 
prominent in the Caucasian race, where 
bulk of body and height of stature are 
noticeable. 

Then we have the interstitial glands, 
made famous by Dr. Voronoff, of Paris, 
who claims, with the transplantation 
of these glands, to be able to renew 
youth. Professor Keith here again 
finds that these glands are most prom- 
inent in the Caucasian—more so than 
in the Mongol or negro type. 

The suprarenal glands are active in 
removing much of the pigments of the 
skin—which explains why the Euro 
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pean is so much fairer than his darker 
brothers from Africa. 

But most important of all, in com- 
bining many of the properties of the 
other glands, is the thyroid, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Keith, influences 
growth and several racial characteris- 
tics—hair, skin, skull, jaws, cheekbone, 
nose, eyes, stature, speech and temper- 
ament. 

We may add that not only do these 
glands probably play the part Profes- 
sor Keith assigns to them, but that 
much of our general well-being is de- 
pendent upon their normal behavior. 
If for any reason one or more of these 
glands get out of gear a variety of dis- 
eases, all marked by decided physical 
disfigurement, make their appearance. 
Depending upon the gland that misbe- 
haves, our physician may call the dis- 
ease such awful names as acromegaly, 
gigantism, dwarfism, cretinism, myxed- 
ema, and so on. ~ 








‘come effec- 








International 
A FALSE ALARM 
“It’s nothing but knitting, smartie,” says 
the girl stenographer to the United States 
Coast Guardsman protecting the New York 
Customs House from a bomb explosion 
that didn’t explode 


A Woman’s Parliament 


Most woman suffragists are not real- 
ly woman suffragists at all. They are 
just human suffragists and support 
women’s right to vote “along with the 
rest,” not on the ground that women are 
women but simply on the ground that 
they are citizens and taxpayers., But 
Alice Heyman, a Belgian suffrage 
leader, has another idea. She says that 
when women vote they usually vote for 
men so that the peculiar feminine point 
of view gets very little representation 
in legislative bodies. She insists that 
“The only logical and just method for 
women to acquire equal representation 
and authority is to split the present 
parliaments into two houses, one com- 
posed of men ‘representatives and the 
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women. 
Every 
measure |" 
would have 
to be passed 
by both 
houses in 
order to be- 


If this _ 
rule were 
applied in |} 
the United 
States, in- 
stead of a 
House of 
Representa- 


- 
ee 
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tives and 
a Senate, 
there would be a House of Men Legisla- 
tors and a House of Women Legislators. 
How the President would be divided up 
it is hard to see, unless we adopted the 
Roman device and had two consuls for 
our chief executive. But that difficulty 
does not exist in countries like England 
and Belgium where the Ministry is 
chosen from the houses of Parliament 
and could be so selected as to repre- 
sent both, and where the supreme head 
of the state is a King whose Queen 
shares his rank and dignity and some- 
thing of his authority. In fact, anyone 
who plays chess or cards knows that a 
Queen is not safely ignorable. 


Hors d’Oeuvre 


Edison subscribes for fifty-two technical 
and commercial magazines. 
2e8 


Delaware has the lowest average eleva- 
tion of any state in the Union. 
Pit 
Arkansas produces nine-tenths of the 
aluminum ore (bauxite) mined in the 
United States. 
ee8 
Mount Mitchell, in North Carolina, is 
the highest point of land in the United 
States east of the Rockies. 
ete 
The Supreme Court of Maine has de- 
cided that a woman need not tell her age 
to be a voter, so long as she is “over 21.” 
se 


During the war the Government bought 
945,000 army saddles for 104,000 cavalry 
horses. How long does a saddle last your 
horse? 

*e8 

Eight new military airplanes have been 
formally “blessed” by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities at the aerodrome of Zeluan, in 
Spanish Africa. 

se 

There are 4700 miles of streets in New 
York City. In other words a stroll from 
New York to Petrograd would be no longer 
than a walk thru all the city streets. 

aa 


There are in New York City five build- 
ings more than 500 feet high, the Wool- 
worth Building, 791 feet; the Metropoli- 
tan Life, 700 feet; the Singer, 612 feet; 
the Municipal, 560 feet, and the Bankers 
Trust, 539 feet. 

ee 

London is still the largest city.in the 
world, since her population was 6,276,753 
in 1917, while that of New York was 
5,621,151 in January last, but should the 
metropolitan district population, 7,700,000, 
be considered. New York would lead. 











How the States Stand 


The 1920 census does not change the 
rank of the first six states; they still 
rank in this order: New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Massa- 
chusetts. But Michigan has displaced 
Missouri as the seventh state and Cali- 
fornia, which ranked twelfth in 1910, 
now comes in the eighth place, followed 
by Missouri and New Jersey. These ten 
states contain more tham half the pop- 
ulation of the entire forty-eight. 

But perhaps the rate of increase of 
population during the last decade is of 
greater interest than the absolute pop- 
ulation of the states. The accompanying 
map shows this rate. There appears a 
general tendency towards rapid in- 
crease in the Far West balanced by 
another concentration around the great 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Great Lakes, with a sort of “low pres- 
sure area” over the agricultural region 
of the Mississippi Valley. The Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain states grew more 
gradually than in some past decades, 
but all of them with the single and 
striking exception of Nevada (which 
shows an actual decrease of population 
since 1910) had a population increase 
of more than one-tenth. The banner 
state of the Union was Arizona with 
an increase of 63.1 per cent, or not far 
short of two-thirds. In the east only 
Michigan and the District of Columbia 
increased by more than thirty per cent; 
the phenomenal industrial expansion of 
Detroit accounting for the one and the 
enlargement of Federal activities dur- 
ing the war for the other. But Ohio, 
New Jersey and Connecticut passed the 
twenty per cent mark. All of the south- 
eastern states, with Florida in the lead, 
showed a fair rate of increase, but the 
lower Mississippi valley made a poor 
record and the state of Mississippi 
showed a falling off. Northern New 
England contrasted strongly with the 
growth of the industrial centers of 
southern New England. Maine and 
New Hampshire were almost station- 
ary and Vermont failed to maintain 
the population of 1910. Summing up, 
there is no general rush to east, west, 
north or south; but everywhere a rush 
from country to city with the growth 
of each state practically dependent on 
the growth of its cities. ‘ 
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The Metals of the Future 


In Edwin Eckel’s interesting book 
on industrial mineralogy, Coal, Iron 
and War, there is a comparative table 
of the common commercial metals to 
show the relation of present output to 
the real abundance of these metals in 
available ores, according to the esti- 
mate of geologists. In each case gold is 
taken as the unit of comparison, be- 
cause gold is the rarest and costliest 
of the principal commercial metals 
(tho not so rare and expensive as 
some recently discovered metallic ele- 
ments which have a limited or special- 
ized use in industry) : 


Natural Annual Cheap- 
Metal abundance output ness 

| Aaa 1 1 
cl ae 20 12 34 
gaeneed 4,000 1,700 6,700 

Zine 8,000 1,460 5,400 
Copper ..... 15,000 1,470 2,000 
DEE “dceses 46,000 49 750 
Iron 8,800,000 115,000 40,000 


Aluminum .. 15,680,000 117 1,500 
It will be noticed that there exists 
a rough parallelism between the annual 
output of a metal and its cheapness in 
the market. This is to be expected, since 
the rarity of a metal in its finished form 
is ene of the chief determining causes 
of its value; if gold, for instance, were 
as abundantly produced as iron it would 
be as cheap, perhaps even cheaper since 
iron is more essential to industry. On 
the other hand the output of the com- 
mercial metals differs very widely from 
their estimated natural abundance. 
This may be due to any of several 
causes. The natural abundance of the 
metals is, after all, a matter of guess- 
work to some extent and the figures in 
this column cannot be considered as 
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accurate as the sta- 
tistics for annual 
output and cost. In 
the second place, 
some metals, such as 
gold and silver, are 
so highly valued 
that they are eager- 
ly sought after and 
their annual pro- 
duction is thus much 
greater than their 
natural abundance 
would warrant. In 
the third place some 
very common metals, 
such as aluminum, 
occur mainly in ores 
from which it is a 
difficult and costly 
process to extract 
the metal. Lead, on 
the other hand, is 
easily obtained as a 
by-product in the 








Handling Live 
Wires 


One of the buga- 
boos of the lineman’s 
daily work has al- 
ways been the great 
danger attending re- 
pair work on high 
voltage circuits 
which are hot or in 
which the current is 
still running. For 
maintaining a line 
of wires serving 
homes, farms and 
industries in a high 
state of efficiency 
every precaution 
must be taken to 
safeguard the lives 
of those working on 
repair jobs as well 
as to maintain a 








mining or refining 
of other metals such 
as silver and zinc. 


cheap even in rela- lectric service 


tion to output, altho 
not so abundant in nature as several 
other metals. 

But even when allowance is made for 
all these considerations, it is evident 
that nickel and aluminum have a great 
future before them. New applications 
are being discovered for them every 
year and there is no danger of their 
ores “running short,” as is the case of 

some metals now 











prominent in in- 
dustry. Copper is 
already costly and 
may in the future 
become so much 
more costly than 
aluminum that the 
latter metal will be 
substituted for the 
former in electric 
wiring. Aluminum 
may also replace 
tin for  kitchen- 
ware and even for 
the “tin” (tinned 
iron) can. Altho 
Eckel does not in- 
clude tin in his 
confparative table, 
he puts it among 
the naturally 
scarce metals and 
predicts that its 
price will soon rise 
very sharply owing 
to the exhaustion 
of the chief sources 
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of supply. When 
the most “popular” 


Built on a rocky plateau in the dry hill country of southern metals” are used 
Palestine, Jerusalem, “City of Peace,” depends for its shade not up in modern in- 


upon trees but upon deep limestone recesses which hold what 
little moisture there is in the air and offer sanctuary from the 
blinding heat of the main thorofare. In ancient times a brook 


dustry substitutes 
will be brought in- 


tiowed down the Valley of Kidron, which separates Jerusalem to play and these 
from the ridge of the Mount of Olives, but today there is only Will be the metals 
one known spring within the city limits, that of the “Fountain ™ost widely dis- 


of the Virgin” on the western side of the Kidron valley 


tributed in nature. 


REPAIRING LIVE WIRES BARE-HANDED 
The apparatus above has been devel- 
oped to safeguard the lives of those 
working on repair jobs on high volt- 
Its output therefore age circuits. The other advantages are 
ranks next to that of obvious; doing away with clumsy, 
-iron and it is very heavy tools and maintaining constant 
for homes and 
factories 


constant service. 
Service is reduced 
appreciably if it is 
found that every 
time a repair job is 
necessary on high 
voltage circuits: the 
only thing to do is to 
shut off the power 
for a length of time. Factories will 
find their machinery unproductive, 
household duties will be unaccom- 
plished during such intervals and in 
many ways losses of production and 
waste of money may be traced to in- 
adequacy of equipment for repairs. 

But now an apparatus has been de- 
veloped so that repair work on hot 
lines may be performed with bare 
hands in safety and the long cumber- 
some insulated tools of yesterday are 
a thing of the past. The safety staging 
used with this apparatus is made from 
carefully selected hard wood which is 
submitted to a special drying and im- 
pregnating process. After the staging 
has been properly placed the man en- 
ters it and by doing so has placed be- 
tween himself and the pole or steel 
tower an insulating medium which is 
capable of withstanding several hun- 
dred thousand volts. Guards for pre- 
venting any possibility of accidental 
contact with a grounded arm, guy wire 
or other phase of the circuit are pro- 
vided. The man is free to touch the hot 
line at any time now. Other than a 
slight “zip” similar to a static dis- 
charge there is no discomfort to the 
worker in grasping the line. As the 
staging is about 90 per cent wood it 
has no capacity with the result that 
as soon as the man’s body takes its 
charge there is no further sensation. 

It is claimed that satisfactory results 
may be obtained up to 110,000 volts and 
the manufacturers expect to extend 
this limit with further improvements 
in the methods of drying and impreg- 
nating the wood used in the staging. 

Insulators may be-changed and test- 
ed and the entire pole top may be re- 
built in perfect safety by using this 
apparatus. Any job which has ever 
been done on a 2500 volt line can be 
done on higher voltage lines. 











The management of Joseph & Feiss 
found that inequalities in pay among 
their workers rankled even more than 
the fact of larger pay elsewhere. The 


girls who felt that they were discrim- 


inated against lost interest in their 
work; they talked, and the dissatisfac- 
tion which resulted lowered the morale 
of-the shop. 

Justice, then, is one of the motives 
which needs to be measured. Instead 
of leaving the hiring, firing and pro- 
motion to forty different foremen with 
forty different standards and all man- 
ner of prejudices and favoritisms, a 
single department, the Employment 
and Service Department, with a single 
standard for all workers, supervises 
relationship between the company 
and its employees. An open chan- 
nel to the manager thru their own 
elected representative provides the 
machinery for hearing complaints. 
With the removal of all signs of in- 
equality and discrimination, providing 
the same measure of rewards for all 
employees, the dissatisfaction of Miss 
Lizzie Meyers and her kind disappears. 

It was recognized that work must be 
paid for in accordance with the dif- 
ficulty involved, the skill required, the 
degree of agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness and the importance. The man- 
agement further recognized that the 
basic amount to be paid was a ques- 
tion for bargaining, since judgment as 
to difficulty or disagreeableness or im- 
portance varies with the individual. So 
they arrived thru investigation and 
discussion at what was believed to be 
a fair wage per hour for each kind of 
work. In 1914, the average for men— 
excepting cutters, markers and trim- 
mers—was $13.35 per week. In 1918 
the average was $24.37. In 1919, it was 
$28.09. Women’s average earnings 
were $9.28 in 1914, $15.90 in 1918, and 
$18.25 in 1919. These are actual earn- 
ings determined by dividing the total 
annual earnings by fifty-two; and so 
include vacation week, sickness, and 
any shutdown or lay-off. The earnings 
for markers, cutters and trimmers are 
appreciably higher. 

Suppose we say that a coat baster 
should receive 60 cents per hour. But 
on the amount of work to be done to 
earn the 60 cents, the firm was not 
willing to bargain. This was not a 
matter of judgment or higgling; it 
was a matter for measurement. An 
actual test showed how many opera- 
tions could be performed in an hour. 
Allowance is made for interruptions, 
personal needs and the like, and a 
standard performance determined. Thus 
while Miss Lizzie Meyers might have 
produced fourteen basted coats in an 
hour, due allowance would lower the 
amount set as a standard, let us say 
to ten. The rate of pay then becomes 
six cents per garment, and the stand- 
ard worker, producing her ten gar- 
ments per hour, earns the agreed-upon 
sixty cents. 

The worker who actually meets the 
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(Continued from page 184) 
standard, however, is given additional 
compensation in the shape of a 20 per 
cent “production bonus,” and she would 
earn seventy-two cents instead of sixty 
cents. The company states that at the 
present time over 70 per cent of the 
workers are making the production 
bonus regularly. 

There is also a “quality bonus.” For 
each kind of work there is determined 
a maximum number of rejections to 
be allowed the worker, the number de- 
pending upon the speed and kind of 
operation. If the worker exceeds this 
schedule, that is, falls below the stand- 
ard of quality required, she is paid no 
quality bonus. If she reaches or pass2s 
the standard she is paid a bonus up to 
10 per cent of her earnings for per- 
fect performance. She need not main- 
tain the standard continuously to earn 
a bonus, but is paid a bonus for the ag- 
gregate of the hours for which she at- 
tains or exceeds the standard. 

In order to keep the workers inter- 
ested in pursuing the prize the man- 
agement helps them to qualify in skill, 
or to find the kind of work for which 
their natural aptitude will fit them. A 
business-like young woman, who has 
the position of supervisor of produc- 
tion, keeps in close touch with the 
workers all day, encouraging, helping 
where she can. 

College trained women fill many of 
the executive positions. The manage- 
ment has learned that the higher type 
of executive, with the necessary ability 
and the mind trained to gauge human 
motives, is often developed more easily 
from the product of the college class- 
room than from the ranks of experi- 
enced operatives in the industry. Given 
the same opportunity, and possessing 
the perseverance essential to acquir- 
ing practical experience, the college- 
trained aspirant is likely to win out. 


Tas worker during the first weeks 
of employment is likely to become 
discouraged, and if paid by the pieee 
would not earn enough to pay her 
board for several weeks. To meet this 
discouragement, the management di- 
vides the pay of the worker into two 
parts, called the “Retainer” -and the 
“Expectancy.” Suppose a girl is put on 
an operation worth fifty cents per hour. 
Being a beginner she is not expected 
to produce the amount of work which 
would entitle her to the pay, but she is 
expected to earn part of it. So they 
pay her, let us say, thirty cents per 
hour for a “retainer” and expect her to 
earn twenty cents at the piece rate for 
that operation. The twenty cents is 
called “expectancy,” and is earned in 
whole or part as the worker measures 
up to the learning standard. As the 
worker progresses the “retainer” goes 
down and the “expectancy” increases, 
that is, the guaranteed rate decreases 
and the standard of performance is 
raised. 

The same method is used when a 
girl is taught a new operation. For, 
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Lizzie Likes Her Job 


mind you, the management is bent 
upon having every worker familiar 
with several operations, so that the ab- 
sence of a worker does not prevent her 
operation from being performed. This 
scheme makes posible the balancing of 
all departments so that the flow of 
work is continuous and regular in 
quantity: which would not be the case 
if department A were fully manned 
while department B had only one-half 
its force at work. 

The worker, while being taught this 
new operation, is not penalized for 
loss of production, but is given a “re- 
tainer” to compensate for the possible 
loss. Again, increasing familiarity with 
the operation reduces the “retainer” 
and increases the “expectancy.” This 
“retainer” is in effect an instruction 
bonus. 

An “attendance bonus” invokes regu- 
larity and helps to keep the productive 
machinery balanced. For each unbroken 
consecutive day of work the worker 
gets a bonus of fifty cents. For each 
absence, she fails to make the fifty 
cents attendance bonus for the first 
day following the absence. Thus, if 
Lizzie Meyers worked on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, she received 
fifty cents bonus for each day. But if 
she is absent on Thursday, works on 
Friday and also on Saturday, she loses 
her Thursday bonus, by reason of be- 
ing absent on that day, and loses also 
her Friday bonus, the first day of her 
attendance, but earns her bonus on 
Saturday: 

There is additional inducement of- 
fered in the “excuse bonus.” It may be 
that Lizzie was sick on Thursday and 
called up the firm before nine in the 
morning; or she may have had to stay 
home and help with the washing, or 
wanted to go to a funeral, and know- 
ing this, secured an excuse from her 
foreman and the Service Department. 
Or she may have gone home without 
completing the day’s work, but secured 
an excuse for her absence. In any of 
these cases half of her attendance 
bonus is given her on Friday, that is, 
the “excuse bonus” nets her twenty- 
five cents. 

Economic superiority, especially if 
it is earned, provides basis for social 
standing in the group. The aristocrats 
of this body of workers are the people 
who have served many years, earn 
regularly the production bonus and 
quality bonus, and are able to perform 
a large number of operations. The 
badge of superiority in each instance 
is not a blue ribbon, or the listing of 
a name at the head of a typewritten 
sheet, but cold cash. It has its physical 
counterpart in clothes, hats, shoes; a 
higher standard of living. 

What if these workers could be 


made to feel that every day in the 
service of Joseph & Feiss made more 
certain provision for their old age; if 
they could be convinced that long 
service with the company, instead of 
exploiting them of their youth and 
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Convenience and Protection 


Facility in selecting and obtaining the complete fixtures and 
other materials needed for any heating or sanitation system is 
not the only advantage afforded to owners, architects and 
contractors by the Crane line. Convenience is supplemented 
by the protection that results from one central source of 
supply, and one high standard of quality. , 


Anything for Any Pipe-Line 

is the justifiable and widely recognized key to Crane Service. 
From the roughed-in piping in the basement through the ser- 
vice piping concealed in walls and floors, to the immaculate 
plumbing furnishings of the bathroom and kitchen—the Crane 
line provides practically everything necessary for the heating 
and sanitary equipment of public and private buildings of any 
size or character. . 

Visit the nearest Crane exhibit room and 


make your selections from the broad vari- 
ety of fixtures which are shown there. 





We ‘are manufacturers of about 
20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, 
made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, 
heating and plumbing materials. 





Crane Special 36-inch Horizontal 
Relief Valve, suggestive of the 
broad scope of Crane Service on 
industrial pipe-line requirements 
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There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 


terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and coziness—its security 
and charm. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up-to-date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON-SER- 
TEX, a scientifically’ treated canvas 
roofing. 


When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of the blizzards and the heat of 
midsummer do not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 No. Wells Street 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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strength, leaving them worn out and 
useless in their old age, would guaran- 
tee provision against want and suf- 
fering? 

The “service bonus” does it. For 
each year of service the worker gets a 
bonus of five cents per day, up to 
thirty years of service, beyond which 
time’ the rate does not increase, altho 
the payment continues. Lizzie Meyers 
has now been with the company for 
four years, and is getting a service 
bonus of twenty cents per day, paid 
every day, in addition to the other 
bonuses she earns. 

But this bonus is not to be wasted, 
and the company reserves the right to 
deposit the bonus, agreeing to turn 


| over the bank book when the employee 


leaves the service. It is intended to be 
educational towards thrift. In effect it 
is similar to a pension fund, but has 
the advantage of being actually seen 
to grow with each pay period out of 
the employee’s own stedfastness, in- 
stead of mysteriously appearing out 
of the company’s benevolence upon the 
incapacity or old age of the worker. 

There is still another bonus. The 
management is not content with hav- 
ing measured economic desire, esteem, 
desire for justice, security of employ- 
ment, power and dignity, pleasantness 
of work, congeniality of the group, 
merely for the sake of greater produc- 
tion and steadiness of service. It also 
utilizes these to forestall termination 
of service. If the worker has decided to 
leave she can secure her pay up to the 
minute that she quits. But if she gives 
notice of her intention to leave she 
gets a bonus of a day’s pay for each 
week of notice up to six weeks’ notice. 
Six weeks’ notice would entitle her to 
an extra week’s pay, when leaving, but 
it would give the firm that much time 
to adjust its organization, and to dis- 
cover whether any solution may be 
found which will make it possible for 
the worker to vemain. It is surprising 
how easily personal difficulties may be 
surmounted when an experienced per- 
son analyzes them. 

But the very backbone of this whole 
system of measurement is the piece- 
rate system—the system which has 
probably received as general con- 
demnation by organized labor as any 
one method of wage measurement. Un- 
der it have developed the evils of rate- 
cutting, speeding-up, the tenseness of 
application which so often exact heavy 
toll, physical and mental, of the work- 
er. And here we have the piece-rate 
system probably as highly refined as 
it will be found anywhere in the coun- 
try. There is not merely a simple meas- 
urement of wages by piece production, 
but additional measurement for bonus, 
quality, attendance, length of service, 
promptness and notice of resignation. 

On the other hand the evils that 
usually accompany the piece-rate sys- 
tem are decidedly mitigated. The low 
rate of turnover shows it. The oper- 
atives are required to work only forty- 
four hours a week, as short a period as 
will be found for regular day work 
anywhere. The speeding-up which be- 
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comes really serious only for long work 
periods is thus ameliorated by the 
shortness of the working hours. If a 
division completes its task before the 


‘day is done the girls can go home; and 


many of them finish before 5 o’clock. 

Systematic organization of their time, 
the avoidance of delays in getting work 
to the operatives, the occasional rising 
from a sitting posture to walking over 
and getting fresh batches of work, the 
manifest effort of the management to 
maintain exact justice—make for con- 
tentment and increased productivity 
and earning power. 

They are paid well; the rates once 
made are not cut unless some mechani- 
cal improvement or change of task 
justifies the cut and causes the work- 
er no loss. The company provides a 
lunch room with wholesome food at 
low cost, rest room, visiting nurse, a 
dispensary. 

But the crowning stroke in the use 
of motive measurement and bonus in- 
centives is the play hour. We watched 
them at play. The stout woman at the 
end of the line slipped the loop about 
her waist and strained her weight 
against the rope. Twenty other mar- 
ried women in front of her laid strong 
hands on the rope and dug their feet 
into the ground, while on the other 
half of the rope twenty-one unmarried 
women strained in the opposite direc- 
tion. A signal from the umpire and 
the tug-of-war was on. Mixed in the 
crowd, hatless and coatless like the 
rest, cheering and laughing and finally 
wiping the beads of perspiration from 
his face, the manager of the factory 
could scarcely have been recognized as 
the same man who had talked to us on 
his philosophy of management for sev- 
eral hours the day before. 

Today it was a tug-of-war, tomor- 
row it will be baseball, day ‘after to- 
morrow something else; but every day 
it is something, and the management 
takes the opportunity to ‘achieve a 
common footing with the rest of the 
organization. Nowhere else have we 
found either such minute measurement 
of motives in terms of pecuniary in- 
centive, or such careful attention to- 
ward preventing any ill-effects that 
are often charged against it. The man- 
agement is thoroly convinced that mo- 
tive measurement and bonus incentive, 
as applied in their organization, has 
the opposite of ill-effects. We figure 
the reason to be, that they do not leave 
it to operate itself like a machine once 
wound up and let go, but the whole 
management is always on the job at- 
tending every minute to the wear and 
tear of the system, and improving it 
at any point as soon as a defect ap- 
pears. Little points which we found in 
August were not there the following 
March. Improvements made in March, 
1920, were just beginning to be 
thought of the preceding August. Even 
yet, they tell us, much remains to be 
done. Theirs is, indeed, the greatest ex- 
perimental laboratory of industrial 
psychology that we have found in 
America. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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—their quality! 
N long-continued experiments leading up to the 
perfecting of Camel cigarettes, the quality of the 


choice Turkish and choice Domestic leaf to be used 
in their manufacture was given first consideration. 


Our ambition was not only to make Camels the 


most delightful cigarette but the best cigarette that 
money could buy! 


It is our pleasure to refer you personally to the 


distinctive cigarette delights Camels supply so 
lavishly. 


In points of exquisite mildness, mellow body and 
refreshing flavor Camels have never been equalled. 


It is only fair to your own cigarette desires—and 
for your own satisfaction—to compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any price! 


R. j. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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wil Camels are sold everywhere in 
a Se scientifically sealed. packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents. 
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Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then.is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother,no worry—no mess- 
irig about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go tothe Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubit in. A gentle tin- 
gie of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 

For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains ofrheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 


Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rubit on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form, 

Keep a jar handy. 

‘Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 35c and 65c jars—$3.00 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
. an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


6vc, and $1.00 at drurzists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 











BON-OPTO 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids, It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eves and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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How to Study 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


1. Why We Want the League of Nations. 


1. Write a “brief” or outline scheme for this 
article and show how the argument is de- 
veloped. 


2. How does the opening, wita a quotation 
from an enemy statesman, add to the ef- 
fectiveness of the article? 

8. Using Mr. McCurdy’s article as a basis 
write in narrative form, and as if it had 
actually happened, a short history of the 
organization of a League of Nations in 
1913 and how it dealt with the Austrian- 
Serbian crisis the following year. 


Il. Remembering. 


1, This article ought to inspire you to write a 
poem. Entitle it “‘The Old Camp” and make 
it such length and in such form as your 
muse requires of you. If you like the re- 
sult, get a group of your friends (or a class 
of students) to do the same and then pass 
in their verses and have them read aloud 
without announcing the name of the writer 
so that the group or class will feel free to 
criticize. 

2. This reflective, retrospective type of essay 
is a favorite with many writers. Try some- 
thing like it on another subject, such as 
“The Deserted House,” “The Old School,” 
or “Revisiting My Home Town.” 


lll. Lizzie Likes Her Job. 


1. Write three letters from “Miss Lizzie 
Meyers” in the factory to a girl friend in 
another town.. The first letter should be 
written as on the first day of her employ- 
ment; the factory is new to her and she 
is not ready to believe all she hears about 
it. The second letter may be dated about a 
month later and the third four years later. 

2. Condense and rewrite the article as a news- 
paper interview. You are the reporter and 
are summarizing what Professor Commons 
says about the factory he has just visited. 
Limit yourself in advance to a definite 
number of words and see if you can get 
all the important points within this limit. 
If so, you may have the makings of a jour- 
nalist in you. 


IV. The Town Meeting Talks Back. Have 
Our Cities Grown too Fast? 


1. Write a short and sparkling essay on the 
advantages of country life and sign it the 
“Country Mouse”; or, if you prefer, write 
an essay on “Why Boys Leave the Farm” 
and sign it the “Town Mouse.” 

2. What qualities in the letters here published, 
do you think, led us to pick them out? 
Which seem the best to you? Notice how 
the personal, concrete touch and the ele- 
ment of human interest is prominent in 
most of these letters, as it was in Mr. 
Crowell’s article. 


V. The Unveiling of Victoria. 


1. Write a short descriptive sketch of Queen 
Victoria based on the material in this ar- 
ticle. Re 

2. Who was “Titania”? 

8. Define the following words: jiago, syco- 
phantic, thwart, cynical, mawkish, wily, 
minaret. 

4. Why does Dr. Slosson call the quotation 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s letter to Queen 
Victoria on her birthday “skilful trowel- 
work”? 

5. What is Matthew Arnold’s place in English 
literature? Name some of his more im- 
portant works. 

6. What stories by Rudyard Kipling are 
based upon England’s policy toward Rus- 
sia during the reign of Queen Victoria? 


VI. The Story of the Week. 


1. Assign the chief subjects in the foreign 
news of the week to different speakers and 
let each one be prepared to talk four min- 
utes on his theme. 

2. Does it seem unusual to you that so many 
men of prominence have announced their 
decision to “bolt” their regular party at 
the election this year? Write a short article 
on the significance of this trend in our 
party politics. 

8. Give a short talk for a Sunday School on 
the fact that the famous Centre College 
football team always prays together before 
going out on the field to play a game. 
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History, Civics and 
Economics 


I. The League of Nations Issue—Why We 
Want the League of Nations. The Root 
of the Matter. Cardinal Gibbons Favors 
League. Senator Reed Bolts. Cox 
Tours the East. 


1. Mr. McCurdy expresses the opinion that 
the League of Nations might have pre- 
vented the Great War. Study the Covenant 
of the League in the light of the situation 
created by Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia 
in 1914 and write a brief summary of the 
manner in which the situation could have 
been handled to prevent war. Suppose Ger- 
many and Austria had persisted in going 
to war in spite of the intervention of the 
League. What steps would the League na- 
tions have been obliged to take? In what 
ways might action thru the League have 
shortened the war? 

2. Point out common elements in the argu- 
ments for the League by Mr. McCurdy and 
by Cardinal Gibbons. Why did the Pope 
give his sanction to the League? 

8. What objection does Mr. Root have to the 
League as at present constituted? In what 
respects is he more favorable to the League 
than Senator Reed or Senator Johnson? 

4. Both Senator Harding and Governor Cox 
promise to consult prominent men and 
women who have studied the question be- 
fore they announce definitely what reser- 
vations must be made to the Covenant or 
how the League is to be remade into a new 
“association of nations.” Suppose that you 
were elected President under such pledges. 
Name a committee of fifteen American 
citizens, including at least five members of 
the Senate, with whom you would consult. 


Il. The Cityward Movement of Population 
—Have Our Cities Grown Too Fast? 
How the States Stand. Fhe Town 
Meeting Talks Back. 

1, “For the first time in the history of our 
country urban population is larger than 
rural.” What other important nations are 
mainly urban and industrial? Which are 
still mainly agricultural? 

2. What causes have existed during the last 

ten years to intensify this movement to 

the cities in the United States? 

What big towns or cities in your state 

have shown marked increases in popula- 

tion during the last ten years? Are you 
personally acquainted with a rural district 
which has “gone backward’? 

. What advantages of village and small town 
life are pointed out in the “town meeting” 
letters? How can these advantages be de- 
veloped and emphasized to halt the city- 
ward drift of population? 

lll. Factory Management — Lizzie 

Her Job. 

1, What kinds of bonus are granted in the 
Joseph & Feiss factory? What is the pur- 
pose of each? 

2. Why does organized labor generally object 
to “piece rate” as a basis for wages pay- 
ments? How are these objections met where 
“Lizzie” ‘works? 

IV. Soe History—The Unveiling of Vic- 
oria. 


1. Why was British policy hostile to Russia 
during the nineteenth century? What 
caused the change in the relations between 
Russia and England which resulted in the 
“triple entente” ? 

Show by means of a map why Disraeli and 

Queen Victoria thought that Russian ex- 

pansion in the Balkans and in central Asia 

endange the security of India. Could 
modern Bolshevist Russia be a danger in 
the same way? 

3. Why does a constitutional sovereign like 
Queen Victoria take more interest in for- 
eign than in domestic politics and inter- 
vene more freely with regard to them? 

Vv. The American Constitution—Is the Con- 
stitution Efficient? 

1. Why did the makers of the American con- 
stitution emphasize so much the “checks 
and balances” of different departments of 
government on each other? What similar 
features does your state constitution show? 

2. What is “parliamentary government”? 
How does it differ from the American sys- 
tem? Which form is followed by the Latin 
American republics and which by the re- 
cently established republics of central 
Europe? 

8. Which of the remedies suggested to over- 
come d locks between the President and 
Congress appeals to you as the most prac- 
tical? Why? 
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Have Our Cities Grown?’ 


Too Fast? 


(Continued from page 183) 

is raised thru the hand method of pro- 
duction. The tractor, the riding plow 
and the chopper are just beginning to 
be considered by the cotton farmer, 
while the cotton picker is still in the 
process of invention. While labor was 
plentiful and the industries held out 
little in the way of competition for it, 
the hand method of farming could be 
relied upon to produce enough for all 
the people of the country with a sur- 
plus for export, but with industries 
offering from five to ten dollars per 
day for ordinary labor, thus draining 
the farm of its best labor and unduly 
increasing the price of such as re- 
mains, it cannot be wondered at that 
even with wheat at $2.50 per bushel 
and cotton at 40 cents per pound, the 
profits of the farm are not such as to 
bring the farmer within the excess 
profit taxpaying class of our people, 
nor is it to be wondered at either that 
the city consumer of these products 
should consider the price he pays as 
unwarranted. 

If the agriculture of the country has 
been slow to adopt the use of labor 
saving machinery, it is equally true 
that in many sections of ‘the country 
it has been as equally slow in the use 
of improved livestock, in the utiliza- 
tion of the most modern methods of 
soil preparation and conservation, in 
the utilization of commercial fertilizer 
and in the use of better seed and the 
better methods of cultivation, gather- 
ing and marketing, all of which must 
be reckoned with ds prime factors in a 
lower cost of production. 

If our method of farming has been 
slow to move away from a primitive 
state, the modernization of our rural 
surroundings’ has been equally slow 
and for the same reason. If only a 
fraction of a per cent of the farm 
homes of the country are blessed with 
fireless cookers, if less than 20 per cent 
of such homes have in them running 
water or artificial lights, if only a 
small per cent of the farm dwellings 
are painted or have within them any- 
thing approaching what might be 
called a library or paintings or car- 
pets or music, if a majority of our 
farms are wanting either in drainage 
or irrigation to bring the maximum 
yields and if a majority of our farm 
boys and girls chafe under these con- 
ditions and vow solemnly at the first 
opportunity to quit them, we can al- 
ways, as a rule, trace the condition to 
the same cause, namely: a lack either 
of sufficient capital or of adequate 
credit. The average farmer is not only 
sensible but thoughtful of his family. 
He will not, if he can help it, put in 
three days with his own hands if the 
Same amount of work may be accom- 
plished in one with labor saving ma- 
chinery, nor will he force his help- 
meet to work on an average during the 
summer months of 13.7 hours per 
day if these hours might be reduced 
by the installation of running water 
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Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas. 
Canvas, Academye Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


s DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
101 Fulton Street, New York 








“REGINNER’S.” 


WHAT THINK YE OF CARIST?| BRONZE, Tstets 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and OK OF 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE Jno. Wales — - A 
Address P. 0, M., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. | (Dept. 24,) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


How to Learn the Secret of Being a Convincing Talker is 
told on the inside back cover of this magazine. 
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hnediately Useful 
Permanently Useful 


Some sets of books we buy are interesting and useful at first and are 
then left to gather dust upon the shelves. We buy other sets not so 
much for present use as to hold a place in our libraries, for permanent 
use as needed. But the best set of books is the one that begins to be 


useful the day we get it and continues to be useful every day as the [Es 
years go by. : 


Such an immediately useful and also permanently useful work is ; 
The New : 
. 
International Encyclopedia 
Edition Recent a 
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Revised, rewritten, a Size of I 
and reset from A to Z sender ore ~- od pmo | 


Place Tue New InTERNATIONAL in your home or office and you will begin to 


refer to it with immediate profit ard pleasure, for it is interesti 
I ; esting as well 
instructive and useful. ; P 2 


‘As the days go by, frequent trips to your twenty-four treasure volumes 
will become a poems habit that will result in such distinct better- 
ment as to make your books a big bargain. 


And these results apply not only to yourself but to your family, 
office-force or to anyone having access to the volumes. That’s 
because they place within easy reach for immediate and per- 
manent use such 
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A Vast Array of Practical Knowledge fof Mr toroty 
It will pay you to learn more about Tue New INTERNATIONAL, ¢&@ Send me full in- 


and quickly, so you can take advantage of its immediate of a 
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and permanent benefits. OG Encyclopaedia (Second 
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A Monthly List of Prize-Ques- 
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Tropics where lie the allurements of — 
romance and history in all their color- 6 
ful setting. : 


These cruises are conveniently arranged 
at a time of the year when they offer” 
the maximum enjoyment. ‘ 


They embrace CUBA, the gem of 
Caribbean — res 


ZONE —and picturesque COSTA RIC 

Sailing from New York on the _ 
steamers of the GREAT WHITE FLEET 
Jan. 29—by s.s. “‘Calamares” 
Mar. 12—by s, s. ““Ulua’”’ 
Fascinating Skore Excursions Are uded. 
Other Tours, Escorted and Individual, to. 
JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
SOUTH AMERICA, ANTIPODES % 
BERMUDA CALIFORNIA — 
EUROPE, etc. s i 


Booklets and full information on 






















CAROLINA HOTEL 
Opens Informally Nov. 8. Formally Nov. 20 
Holly Inn and Berkshire open early 
in January. 

Championship events in every field of 
sport scheduled. 

For reservations, address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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or of modern convefitences in the kitch- 
en. If such a condition exists it is due 
to the fact that he has not the money 
with which to provide these labor sav- 
ing devices both for himself and for 
his wife, and your man of the city is 
vitally interested in these things be- 
cause every family that leaves the 
farm and goes to the city reduces by 
one the productive forces of the coun- 
try and increases by one the consump- 
tive forces of the country, with a re- 
sult which is inevitable always. 

The greatest need of agriculture to- 
day is a larger and more accessible 
credit. This fact was not realized until 
within the last decade when students 
very suddenly awoke to it and then be- 
gan the agitation for legislation which 
should recognize this as a fundamental 
fact. The agitation resulting from this 
discovery eventuated finally in the 
passage of the Farm Loan Act on July 
17, 1916, which undertakes among 
other things to provide capital for 
agricultural purposes at low rates of 
interest and upon easy terms of re- 
payment. This law has been in active 
operation approximately three years 
and within that time has loaned to 
about 126,000 farmers approximately 
$360,000,000 at from 5 to 5% per cent 
interest upon a thirty-four year basis 
of annual or semi-annual repayments. 
Thru the system when it was temporar- 
ily halted there was being loaned from 
twelve to fifteen million dollars per 
month upon these terms and while it 
is found that the first loans made 
thru the system were devoted largely 
to the purpose of liquidating existing 
indebtedness, it is encouraging to note 
that a larger per cent of the later loans 
are being devoted either to the pur- 
chase of labor saving machinery or 
for the improvement of the home or 
for purposes other than the liquidation 
of existing indebtedness. It is believed 
that this tendency will increase with 
time and that it should be of the ut- 
most importance to the future of our 
rural life. It is as important, perhaps 
more so, that farm surroundings should 
be pleasant, that farm methods should 
be modern, as that the farm itself 
should be free of mortgage, and this is 
especially true when the mortgage is 
of the kind, such as we have in the 
Farm Loan system, that cannot be 
foreclosed so long as the mortgagor 
meets his interest and amortization 
payments when due. Under a system 
of this kind not only is it possible for 
the young man to buy a farm, but it 
is possible likewise for him to improve 
it and its surroundings without any 
thought that one disastrous crop may 
result in foreclosure. A farmer oper- 
ating under such a system of credit 
can do the things already indicated 
which make for increased profits to 
himself .as well as reduced costs to the 
consumer of his products. 

The operation of the Farm Loan Act 
is conclusive of the fact that the 
problem of long term credit for agri- 
cultural purposes has been practically 
met and the future management of 
the system will concern itself largely 
with matters of expediting loans and 
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of bringing to public attention the ad- 
vantages which the system offers to 
the farm borrowers. 

The inauguration of a system of 
long term credits where the collateral 
consists of lands and insured buildings 
was not so difficult as will be the in- 
auguration of processes thru which 
farmers will be enabled to have access 
to short term credits to carry them 
thru the growing as well as the mar- 
keting season of their crops. Perhaps 
the greatest loss which agriculture 
suffers, and this reflects itself in rural 
discontent, resulting in the diminution 
of rural population, resulting again in 
higher costs of the-necessities of life 
to the city dweller, is to be found in 
the present disorderly method of crop 
marketing. It takes about nine months 
to grow and gather any of the staple 
crops such as cotton, corn and wheat. 
Of course, it takcs longer to grow live- 
stock, especially cattle. These same 
crops are largely marketed during a 
period of from three to four months. 
The natural consequence is a heavy 
strain upon the finances of the coun- 
try, its transportation facilities, and 
its immediate consumptive power. The 
orderly method of marketing farm 
products over a period of nine months 
instead of three would of necessity in- 
ure largely to the benefit of the pro- 
ducer. Such an orderly system is im- 
possible without an easy access upon 
the part of the farmer to credits ex- 
tending over such a period. Section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act recognizes 
this necessity and provides that mem- 
ber banks may discount agricultural 
paper of a six months’ maturity when 
such paper has back of it as collateral 
warehouse receipts issued by accred- 
ited warehouses. As a supplement to 
the provisions of Section 13, the Fed- 
eral Warehouse Act was passed which 
provides for a system of licensed ware- 
houses operating under Federal regu- 
lations and inspection for staple agri- 
cultural products. If there existed in 
this country an adequate system of 
elevators and warehouses for the 
cereals and cotton and if the farmers 
could be induced thru educational cam- 
paigns to store their products, taking 
warehouse receipts as collateral with 
which to obtain credits for the purpose 
of carrying the crops, the problem of 
short term credits would be measur- 
ably solved. Along with such a system 
of warehousing would of necessity go 
the formation of selling agencies man- 
aged by trained business men, together 
with the formation of export corpora- 
tions which should serve the purpose 
of making a more direct contact be- 
tween producers and the ultimate con- 
sumers of farm products. The building 
up of such agencies for the staple 
products should result in the creation 
of a system of marketing which should 
bring to the farmer the largest possi- 
ble profits and at the same time carry 
to the consumer farm products at the 
lowest possible cost. 

These problems, it must be repeated, 
are just as vital to the man of the city 
as they are to the man of the farm. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Why We Want the League 


of Nations 


(Continued from page 180) 
mitted, not only against the people 
that is assailed, but against the whole 
community of nations. In this view it 
is just as much the duty of other na- 
tions to prevent the invasion or spolia- 
tion of a weak state as it is the duty of 
an individual citizen to interfere where 
a crime of violence is being committed. 

In any case we are‘all quite agreed 
that the conduct of international rela- 
tions which made possible if not in- 
evitable the war of 1914 leaves much 
to be desired. Some codperation to pre- 
vent future wars is clearly imperative. 
To that policy of codperation the 
somewhat vague phrase “A League of 
Nations” has become attached. We 
have to construct such machinery as 
we can; we need the assistance of all 
powers to make it as satisfactory as 
is humanly possible. 

London 


Remembering 


(Continued from page 181) 

first to the camp. That thrill, that en- 
thusiasm, that lofty notion that the 
country was greater than the man, 
and that if it demanded all he was 
ready to give all; give it because it was 
his country and it asked; it was that 
that made the American soldier splen- 
did, that made the American army 
magnificent. Was that not the thing 
which would save America and make 
her again, not the slave of her own 
desires, but the servant of the op- 
pressed over all the world? 

I do not believe in ghosts, but there 
are things in life which are not seen. 
And they came to me there beside the 
empty flagstaff, to assure me that those 
echoes had not wholly died, that the 
spirit that then made America great 
was not dead but sleeping. This camp 
and scores like it thru the land had 
been the breeding places of a spirit 
which we had laid aside for the mo- 
ment as we had laid aside the khaki 
that then we wore, but which we had 
not forgotten. Here boys had come 
from great homes and simple homes, 
and endured hardships and toil when 
a great cause challenged. Here they 
had sweated and sworn under hot 
summer suns thru long hours of drill, 
here they had been wet and cold when 
the snow lay heavy on the camp and 
the north wind blew. And from this 
place they had swung out in long 
straight ranks fit and ready for their 
task, while the sleepy guards saluted 
and the midnight stars looked down. 
And over wide seas they had gone, 
peril infested seas, to do the deed 
whose worth only the years shall tell. 
And so I turned away content, and 
took my course back to the big gates. 
The gods of the market-place might 
hold America for awhile, but they could 
not hold it always. Not a land for 
which such boys had died, and in which 
as veterans they still lived. 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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mii SOUTH AMERICA Including the best there is to see in South Amer- 9 
Mi =A Cruise—Tour ica and the celebrated trip over the Andes. 9 
January 29th Down the west coast on the luxurious Pacific [V 


70 days—$2200 up Line steamer, ““Ebro’’—up the East coast via the 
Lamport & Holt Line.: Seventy days of pleasure 
on land and sea. An extended program of sight- 
seeing in all the principal cities of South 
America. 
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January 15th, S. S. ““Ulua’’; February 19th, S. S. 

























Cruises “Toloa,”” of the Great White Fleet. These new O° 
ei} 23 days under steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer |P5 
Hii Tropical skies the comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, x 
fs) 50 up Santiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, é 
¥, Panama Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and ¥ 
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Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 
China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from 
Vancouver January 13; from San Francisco Jan- 
uary 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 
and 30, May 28 and June 25; from Seattle 
March If. Small parties under personal escort. 
Write for details. 
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Conducted tours leaving each week from the 
middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- 
fornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling 
individuals to return independently or with a 
later tour. Write for details. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway New York 


CALIFORNIA and 
FLORIDA Tours 
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The Ideal Winter a 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers, 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 


Open Dec. 6 to May 1. Reached by steamers 
of Furness Bermuda Line, Whitehall St., N. Y. 


ec INTERNATIONAL BANKING. SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS © 43..,00 "Mees" 
Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 





Coats, Wraps, Scarfs and Muffs 
In All the 


Fashionable Furs 
126 West 42nd Street 
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The mark of a book written to meet a need 
oo — 
PURPOSE 
What Is the Christian View of Work 

and Wealth? 

A “Problem Discussion” series book. 

As in the other books of this series, each 
chapter in the present volume presents a 
series of questions followed by up-to-date 
material representing various viewpoints, 
given without comment. The concluding 


devotional section will help to keep discus- 
sion on the highest possible plane. Paper, 85c. 
The Church and Industrial Recon- 
struction 

Prepared under the direction of “The Com- 
mittee on the War and the Religious Outlook.” 

No problem which the Church faces today 
is more challenging than its relation to mod- 
ern industry. The book takes its point of de- 
parture definitely from the Christian religion 
and undertakes to discover what would be 
demanded by its thorough-going application to 
the industrial problems of today. Cloth, $2.00. 
Community Programs for Cooperat- 
ing Churches 

ROY B. GUILD, Editor. 

The reports of nine Commissions which 
met in Cleveland, Ohio, June 1 to 3, 1920, to 
deliberate upon a working program of cooper- 
ative effort among the churches. Cloth, $1.90. 
The Christian Adventure 

A. HERBERT GRAY. 

Shows that Christianity ‘‘embodies the one 
summons to men and women that is adequate 
to their humanity, and offers the one hope 
of solving the problems of civilization. 

Paper boards, $1.25. 


At your bookstore, or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
rb routes ART LITER Arwen 


Bp endid leaders HISTO ORY 
Batisfactory prices ‘H; IT 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-E Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 





















yself after stammering 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 4160 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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Bidg., Cotumbus, O. 





Ss ALEGMEN: ® Earn —— to $10,000 a 


* year. City or Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System, Free Employment Service 
to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
Jines and full particulars. Nat, Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass’n, Dept. 1608. Chicago, Il 














Thousands Cured. 


Tearn how to cure yourself at home. By the 
Feuchtinger system you can easily secure control 
of the Vital Vocal Muscle and obtain results at 
once. Your complete success guaranteed by cash 
bond. Explanatory book by great Voice Master— 
free. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 9488 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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The Town Meeting Talks Back 


(Continued from page 185) 


lege of “having permission to die without 
being noticed by my neighbors,” rather 
than in my small town home surrounded 
by these dreadful neighbors? 
Mrs. JAMES R. PoMEROY 

Stuart, Florida 

La’ now Mr. Crowell! How you do lam- 
baste us millions o’ “just folk’ for not livin’ 
in New York. It just made me think o’ 
last fall when I was down with the fiu’. 
What would I a’ done in a city, with no 
Miz Simpson to run across to take keer 
o’ me and no Miz Hughes to send over 
rich chicken broth and milk toast, to say 
nothin’ o’ Jack Martin a robbin’ his ever 
bearin’ patch, to fetch me a dish o’ straw- 
berries. Yes, maybe us small town folks 
does take a lot o’ frin’ly interust in one 
another, tho it may seem to you like pryin’ 
into folks’ business. Anyhow, nobody ever 
starves or freezes to death—we don’t let 
"em. WiLta HarBert CHATT 

Tekamah, Nebraska 


Most of our correspondents resent 
the implication that ethical standards 
in business and social life are lower in 
the country districts than in the city: 

The villages in which I have lived al- 
ways reminded me of a large half-grown 
family. There are the same petty quarrels 
and fusses, the same jealousy and nipping 
selfishness, the same “nosiness.” Yet there 
is also the bonds of brotherhood, the mu- 
tual helpfulness, the kind sympathy. The 
former elements are upon the surface of 
village life, the latter lie deep and are 
therefore unnoticed by the casual observer. 
And as for the “shrewd skinflint whose 
piety is part of his stock in trade” he does 
not exist outside the active mind of Mr. 
Crowell and sundry other gentlemen who 
sometimes get their absurd scenarios ac- 
cepted by motion picture concerns. 

If Mr. Crowell knew his psychology bet- 
ter he would know why cities cheer and 
throw their hats away. Villages may be 
moved just as deeply but their nerves are 
steadier. Omaha, Nebraska, and Duluth, 
Minnesota, afford evidences of what hap- 
pens when Mr. Cityman’s hat-throwing 
proclivities get started in another direction. 
As for the “game” which the bankers and 
brokers play by juggling foodstuffs and 
other vital necessities, is it any wonder 
that some of us hicks out in tne long 
grass think of them as equipped with horns, 
hoofs and spearhead tails? 

SLInU MEAD 

Jeffers, Minnesota 


Some readers, especially in the East- 
ern states, regard Mr. Crowell’s Texas 
experience as insufficient to permit of 
broad generalizations as to country life 
in the nation at large: 

The charm of Mr. Crowell’s article on 
villages lies in its trait of youth which is 
a characteristic also of towns in newly de- 
veloped states like Texas. It is natural that 
towns of the older East have acquired the 
beauties of maturity. Youth and maturity 
—both have their attractions, but are not 
to be found in the same unit. 

JAMES RITCHIE 
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WE are members of the F. T. D., an 


association of florists (1200 strong) 
which makes it possible for us to have 
flowers delivered in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or three 
hours after your order is received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 
341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Established 1874 
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FACTS MADE PLAIN 
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Every young woman should know 
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Manes E plain _ Cloth binding—320 pages—many 
wrapper Table of contents & dati. 
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Eat Two to six biscuits a day 
will help. keep the bowels 


hihey Esectty_esirabie f 0? 
H A al lal Contain no drugs. . 
Biscuit 


years by sufferers from con- 
stipation. Three sizes, 35c. 
cartons. $1.00 tin, $1. 50 pop- 
ular household caddy. Sent 
postpaid. Order today. 25c. 


Che Natural extra west of Mississippi. 
J. S. TVINS’ SON, In 

treatment 645 N. Broad Street <a 

constipation In Philadelphia, Pa. since 184 











Pores Knob, North Carolina 


The village people are not money mad | 
and they want success and they have it. 
They have all kinds of societies and clubs 
for improvement, namely the Business 
Men’s Club, the Young Men’s Reading 
Rooms, Civics Clubs, Women’s Equality 
and Political Club, Morning Musicales, 
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Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 
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given before the History Sec- 
tion of the New York State 
Teachers’ 
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has been published in pamphlet 
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libraries and circulating libraries provided 
by the state, Societies for the Relief of the 
Pocr, and last but not least missionary 
classes to teach the young the need and 
the reason for saving pennies to educate 
the morally depraved in the slums of New 
York and other large cities that find the 
task of control and reform beyond their 
scope and their ability. 
Luta E. BowKEs 
Bedford Hills, New York 


Crowell evidently knows Texas. We ac- 
cept his description of Texas villages. We 
have been bored before by drawn out ac- 
counts of the wild and woolly West and 
Texas. 

But when he paints a New York or 
New England village we protest. He looks 
thru Texas eyes and sees what he has 
eyes to see. GrorcEe L. GLEASON 

Topsfield, Massachusetts 


But there are western villages also 
which do not accept Mr. Crowell’s de- 
scription as having any application to 
themselves: 

It seems to me that Mr. Crowell’s inter- 
esting but cynical article in last week’s In- 
dependent might have come from a man who 
has no real acquaintance with the cheer- 
ful home life, and kindly neighborliness, 
and the wholesome pleasures of the West- 
ern villagers. He seems not to have ob- 
served the owned-and-paid-for homes, the 
family car in the garage, the independent 
businesses, the pleasant flower gardens, 
the little fruit orchards, the home-grown 
vegetables, the strawberry bed, the good 
cream, fresh eggs and fried chicken; he 
has not seen the children rolling on the 
kawn, or heard the shouts of the school- 
boys from the baseball field. . . . 

W. C. PALMER 

Jewell, Kansas 

Even the hardships and limitations 
of village life may be blessings in dis- 
guise by making for a sturdier man- 
hood: 

The villager, lacking a variety of amuse- 
ments, turns to pondering and discussing 
the issues of life and of the day and thus 
forms definite opinians. The city dweller, 
in his rush thru life little heeds anything, 
usually taking his opinions ready made 
from the ubiquitous newspaper. His mode 
of life breeds a false content. But the 
village is wanting in so many things that 
the villager early realizes that the world 
is big and holds many things not to be 
found in his village; hence he goes out, 
like Ulysses, “to strive, to seek, to find 
but not to yield.” Tho often he does yield 
to the humdrum of city life. 

R. A. D. Morton 


El Paso, Texas 


Mr. Crowell is reminded that the 
great men of the cities come from the 
country: 

No finer thing can be said for the vil- 
lage than that people who strive “to reach 
a goal” are drawn to the city, for the men 
of vision and character and power who 
make our splendid cities nearly all are pro- 
duced by our villages. ; 

O. B. Tew. 

Parker, South Dakota 

We are very proud of our “country 
cousins” who have contributed their 
answers to Mr. Crowell and we think 
that the letters themselves are as good 
a testimonial to the intellectual bene- 
fits of country life as any of the ar- 
guments contained in them. But maybe 

_Mr. Crowell’s own wit and wisdom 
=Owes more than he suspects to the 
Texas village that bored him so. 
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$720 $800 $9-0° & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 





world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, and $5.50 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, styl 
workmanship and wearing qualities eq 

to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than 

do in New’ York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 














W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
‘ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Sen 

‘or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.1.Dous- President 

las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Coy 
capes on the sole. Be careful to see 169 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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The Meat Supply 
Continues Undisturbed 


Day after day, week in, week 
out, the flow of meat goes steadi- 
ly on from those who raise live 
animals on the land to those 
everywhere who need the food. 


At ascore and more of packing 
plants, scattered at strategic 
points, Swift & Company is a 
factor in providing a constant, 
open cash outlet to live stock 
raisers. 


Ceaselessly, we turn live ani- 
mals into clean, wholesome, 
appetizing meat and valuable 
by-products. Night and day 
our refrigerator cars go up 
and down the land, delivering 
this meat in perfect condition 
wherever it is needed. 


The public suffers very little 
from car shortages in the meat 
industry. We see to it that 
the meat gets through to you, 
in spite of obstacles and diffi- 
culties. Last spring, for in- 
stance, during the railroad tie- 
up, when our refrigerator cars 
could not get into some big 


eastern cities, we hauled hun- 
dreds of truck-loads from miles 
outside, working day and 
night, and kept our distributing 
houses supplied. 


Our plants do not close down, 
leaving people clamoring for 
meats. No live animals go to 
waste in the fields where they 
are raised, as fruits and vege- 
tables often do. The scope and 
completeness of our organi- 
zation and our direct market- 
ing system, prevent such a loss 
of life’s necessities. 


This uninterrupted service is 
performed by Swift & Company 
at the least possible expense to 
you. Competition takes care 
of that, compelling efficiency, 
cutting down costs, holding 
down profits. During 1919, for 
instance, Swift & Company’s 
profits from all sources aver- 
aged only a fraction of a cent 
a pound, amounting to less 
than a nickel a week in the 
meat bill of the average family. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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